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Volume I. of “Tue Train,” containing the numbers from January to June 
inclusive, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges, is now ready, price 7s. 6d. 


The Proprietors, while expressing their sincere thanks to the public for the 
extensive support which their undertaking has received during the first six 
months of the existence of ‘‘ Tue Tratn,”’ trust they may be allowed to say a few 
words on the subject of the Magazine itself. 


“Tue Train” was started with a view to furnish, at the cheapest rate, a 
Monthly Magazine, of light and entertaining reading, in which no single line 
that could offend the most fastidious should have place, but which should yet 
avoid the opposite extreme of tameness and insipidity. 


To carry out this determination they engaged a staff of writers—the best they 
could obtain—flatteringly alluded to by the critic of the Examiner (January 12, 
1856), as “some of the most successful young wits of the day.’”? Amongst 
the regular contributors there will be found many names familiar to the reader ; 
others there are who have for some time (though anonymously), contributed in 
no slight measure to the amusement of the public, in the different walks of 
periodical literature. 

Believing the anonymous system to be radically bad—unjust towards the 
author, and not quite courteous towards the reader (who has a right to know 
who is addressing him), the Proprietors of ‘Tue Train” resolved that every 
article should bear the author’s name—whether that name were known before 
or not. 

Considering also that judicious pictorial illustrations enhanced in some degree 
the reader’s pleasure, they determined upon illustrating whatever portions of the 
Magazine seemed to require it. In this respect ‘* Tue Tratn’’ differs from its 
contemporaries, none of which give pictorial embellishments. 

The Proprietors cannot let this opportunity pass, without sincerely thanking 
the conductors of the London and Provincial press, by the united voice of which 
“Tue Train” has been pronounced “Tus Best SHILLING MaGazINE EVER 
PuBLIsHED.” 

In conclusion, they can only say that whatever shortcomings may be noticeable 
in the accomplishment of their design, no exertion has been wanting on their part 
to make “THe Tratn’’ really, what it professes itself to be, “A First Class 
Magazine.” 

Of the future, they would say but little. Promises in an address of this kind 
are seldom heeded. Enough, that should they see a chance in any way of ren- 
dering ‘‘ Tue Trarn” more worthy of the patronage it has received, they would 
be blind indeed to their own interest, did they not seize upon it. 








“Tue Tran,” a First-Class Magazine, published monthly, price One 
Shilling, and in Half-yearly Volumes, elegantly bound, price 7s. 6d. 
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Just Published, Fourth Edition, price 1s., 


ROYAL HOTEL GUIDE, 


CONTAINING 


A CORRECT LIST OF THE HOTELS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


AND 


THE PRICES OF UPWARDS OF 1,500. 





Published by Messrs. SMITH & Co., 157, Strand. 





WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


SWAIN, 
DRAUGHTSMAN AND ENGRAVER ON WOOD 


58, FLEET- STREET. 
Sllustrations for Banks, Periodicals, Catalogues, Xr. 
FOR SPECIMENS, SEE THE ENGRAVINGS IN “THE TRAIN.” 


Price One Shilling, 


BRITISH JOURNAL OF DENTAL SCIENCE, 


MONTHLY CHRONICLE OF CURRENT INTELLIGENCE RELATING TO EVERY 
DEPARTMENT OF DENTISTRY AND THE COLLATERAL SCIENCES. 


The Contents will be arranged as follows :— 


1. Denrau SurRGERY AND MEDICINE, | 6, CORRESPONDENCE. 

2.. MecnanicaL Dentistry. | 7. Dentat News anp Criricat Rerorts. 
3. CuemicaL DEPARTMENT. 8. MISCELLANEA. 

4. Epirortau ARTICLES. | 9. Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


5. Reviews or New Books. 
Subscriptions.—Half-Yearly, post-free, 6s. 6d.; Annual, post-free, 13s, 
ADVERTISEMENTS —Five Lines, 3s. 6d., every additional line 6d. 


All Communications must be forwarded to the Editor, Mr. Adlard's Printing-oflice 
224, Bartholomew Close, London. 








OLLOWAYS PILLS are pre-eminently renowned for their CURE 
of ASTHMA. Mr. James Judd, of Mitcham, had been for years afflicted 
with asthma, experiencing great agony upon respiration with violent cough, he had 
also acute pains in his side. He tried every remedy, and was advised by all classes 
of medical practitioners, but his time, patience, and money were alike thrown 
away. He at length had recourse to Holloway’s Pills, and by perseverance in their 
use for a few weeks, obtained the most favourable results, and became perfectly 
cured. Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Professor 
Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London, and 10, Maiden Lane, New 
a ; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, 
alta. 
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NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS. 
NEW STORY. BY ANNA LISLE. 


Nearly ready, in One Volume Small post 8vo., + 


SELF AND SELFSACRIFICE; 


OR 


NELLY’S STORY. 
BY ANNA LISLE. 


SHIRLEY HIBBERD’S WORKS ON AQUARIA. 


I, 
Price One Shilling, Illustrated, 


THE FRESH WATER AQUARIUM. 


II. 
Price One Shilling, Illustrated, 


THE MARINE AQUARIUM. 


III. 
Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


THE BOOK OF THE WATER CABINET, 


BY SHIRLEY HIBBERD. 
Author of “ Rustic Adornments for Homes of Taste.” 











18mo,, with Illustrations, Price 1s. 6d., 


THE SEA SIDE LESSON BOOK; 


THE COMMON THINGS OF THE SEA 
COAST. 


BY H. G. ADAMS. 





12mo., sewed, Price 1s., 


AIDS TO ENGLISH HISTORY ; 


With Artificial Dates. 





LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED FEMALES. 
Now Publishing, in Monthly Parts, Price 6d., Foolscap 8vo., 


A CYCLOPAIDIA OF FEMALE BIOGRAPHY ; 

een tee Sketches of all Women who have been distinguished by Great 

Talents, ngth of Character, Piety, Benevolence, or Moral Virtue of any kind ; 

— a Uomplete Record of Womanly Excellence or Ability. Edited by H. G. 
DAs. 


GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER-ROW 
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Price 6s. 6d., Illustrated, 


| HOME INFLUENCE. 


A TALE FOR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 


Price 7s., with Portrait and other Illustrations , 


THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENGE. 


A SEQUEL TO “HOME INFLUENCE,” 
Price 6s. 6d., Illustrated, 


WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP. 


A STORY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
Price 6s., Illustrated, 


THE VALE OF CEDARS; 


THE MARTYR. 


Price 7s. 6d., with Frontispiece and Vignette, 


THE DAYS OF BRUCE. 


A STORY FROM SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


Price 6s. 6d. with Frontispiece, 


HOME SCENES AND HEART STUDIES. 


TALES. 
Price 12s., in 2 Volumes, 


THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL; 


OR, 
CHARACTERS and SKETCHES from the HOLY SCRIPTURES. 








GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, PUBLISHERS, 
5, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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SURREY GARDENS, 








fulliews. Concerts 


COLLOSSAL CONCERT HALL. 


The Decorations used on the occasion of the visit of the Guards, 
will remain during the present month. 


MADAME ALBONI 


rrr nnn 


LAST FOUR NIGHTS 


TUESDAY and THURSDAY, Sept. 2nd and 4th. 
FRIDAY and SATURDAY, Sept. 12th and 13th. 








The Directors have much gratification in announcing that they have 
arranged with Madame ALBONI for her FOUR LAST NIGHTS, as 
above, previous to her departure for the Continent. 


ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 


Reserved Seats may be secured at the Gardens, and at Messrs: JULLIEN & CO.’S 
214, Regent Street. 
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Che Grneral Sndustry Life X Fire Assurance 


AND SICK FUND FRIENDLY SOCIETY, 


GOSTLING’S COUGH BALLS 
FOR HORSES. 


SPEEDILY Cure recent COUGHS and COLDS, and afford vast and extraordinary 
relief to Curontc Coucns and BrokEN WIND, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


‘Wortham, Suffolk, Nov. 18th, 1855. 

“To Mr. GostrinG.—Dear Sir,—The Mare I had your Cough Balls for, I am happy to say, is 
quite recovered. She had coughed a long time, and I began to be afraid would lose her wind, but 
fortunately, through the use of your Balls, she is now perfectly sound, 

“T am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 
4 . “THOMAS HART,” 
“Imperial Tar Works, Bow Common, 
** London, June 12th, 1856. 

“Mr. T. P. GOSTLING, Cuymist, &c., Diss.—Sir, if the following fact as to the efficacy of your 
Cough and Condition Salls will reuder you service, you are at perfect liberty to make it as public as 
you please. 

“About six months ago a fine horse, used in our business, had a violent cold, with ulcerated sore 
throat, &c.; we sent for a Veterinary Surgeon, who pronounced him to be very ill, said he must have 
him home, as he would require attention night and day. He kept the horse three weeks, and when 
he returned him advised our selling him, as he would never again be sound, his lungs being diseased ; 
unwilling to make so great a sacrifice, we thought we would try your raMous Baus, of which we 
had heard. We began with a CouGH Bau. daily and a *Condition Ball occasionally. After three 
days the horse was able to go to work, and in three days more our Carman reported that he only 
coughed once in the entire day. The horse is now perfectly well, and in as good ccndition, and has 
us glossy a coat as any horsein Léndon. We may add that we consider your tConDITION BaLus have 
changed the constitution of the horse. Previously to their use he was constantly throwing out boils, 
which the friction of the collar and saddle worked into sores. In fact, we could not keep his shoul- 
ders whole. A Ball once a week, now at longer intervals, has done away with all that, and we are no 
longer troubled. “‘We remain, Sir, your obedient Servants, 

“AYTON and BATTLEY.” 


Sold in Packets containing six Balls; price, 18. 6d. 


*COSTLINC’S CONDITION BALLS 


Are confidently recommended for preserving in good health, bringing into condition, and for impro- 
ving the CONSTITUTION of both HORSES and NEAT STOCK. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
Stoke Ash, Suffolk, June 13th, 1856. 


“Mr. GoSTLING.—Dear Sir, I am very happy to bear testimony to the value of your Con DITION 
Bats for Horses and Neat Stock. 1 had one horse that had been worked very hard and was got 
quite out of sorts, and after giving a few of the Balls and exercising proper treatment, he improved 
80 Much that one could svarcely have known him to be the same horse. 1 also gave some of the 
Balls to yearlings that were not doing well, their bowels were very much bound, and hides too, but by 
having two doses they became perfectly weil, and have done well ever since, 

“Trusting the Balls may soon be universally known and appreciated, 

“I remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 
“ROBERT WHITBREAD.” 


Sold in Packets containing siz Balls; price 2s. 6d. 





The above Cough and Condition Balls may be had of any Chymist, by giving the London agent’s 
address, Mr. SanGeR, 150, Oxford-street ; or direct from the Proprietor, 
T. P. GOSITLING, Diss, NORFOLK. 
{Z. ABBOTT, TYP., DISS.) 


been calculated by their eminent Actuary ana their conclusions are deduced trom 


satistical information. 


Application for Prospectuses, appointment of Agents, &c., to be obtained at 


the Office. The Industrial Classes are requested to see the small Prospectus, to 
be obtained at the Office. The Guarantee Shares of One Shilling each, upon 
which there will be no further call, and is no liability, are now being iseued. 


Interest at the rate of £5 per cent. allowed 
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Che Grneval Sudustry Life X Fire Assurance 


AND SICK FUND FRIENDLY SOCIETY, 


FOR LIVES, KNUITIES, SURVIVCRSHIFS, EXDCWMENTS, REVERSIONS, LOAKS, &c. 
Enrolled pursuant to Act of Parliament. 


90, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


Directors. 
George Cruikshank, Esq., Chairman. 
W. Bowles, Eeq., Craven-lodge, Craven-hill, Bayswater. 
H. Brooks, Esq., (British Building Society) 8, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
Mr. W. Donovan, New Church-street, Lisson-grove. 
Mr. John Duller, Ordnance-road, St. John’s-wood. 
Mr W. Hillis, Esq., 7, Percy-street, Bedfurd-square. 
William Newton, Esq., 30, Arbour-square, Mile-end. 
Anthony Peck, M.A., Fulham. 
J. J. Nickoll, Esq., 16, Bucklersbury, London, and Gravesend, Kent. 
John Wilson, Esq., 18, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital. 
J, W. Howell, (Managing), 90, Great Russell-street. 
Mr. E. Howell, Blackman-street, Borough. 

Tue object of this Society is to place within the reach of the Working and 
Middle Classes the blessings of Life Assurance, on a system peculiarly adapted to 
their requirements. For this purpose Tables bave been specially framed on 
approved aud certified data. The benefits offered are as follows :-— 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Tuis department embraces every description of Life Assurance. 

Policies granted for sums as low as £5, 

Life Assurance for a specified number of years, 

Joint Life Assurance, to secure a sum of money payable whenever either of 
two persons assured shall die, 

Survivorship, to secure a sum of money payable toone person if he shall 
survive another. 

Immediate Anruttics grented cn the mest liberal scale. 

Deferred and Reversionary Annuities effected by the payment of a periodical 
premium. 

MepicaLt Apvice.— Members assuring for £50 and upwards, may, in case of 
illness, have the advantage of consultation with the Medical Officers of the Society 
free of charge. 

Claims paid to Policy-holders within fourteen days after satisfactory proof. 

No cHarRGE For Policy Stamps, No Cuarck ror TRANSFERS. 

No Entrance Fess. 

PREMIUMS PAYABLE YEARLY, HaLF-YEARLY, QUARTERLY, MONTHLY, or 
WEEKLY. 

LoANS GRANTED TO MEMBERS on approved security, repayable by Weekly 
Instalments. 

Any MemBer wuose Lire Is AssuRED FOR £100 18 ELIGIBLE FOR A 
DIREcTOorR. 

Weekly Sums allowed during Sickness. 

Nove, anD ImporTanT FEATURE.—Abolition of Pauper Funerals 

A Table has been specially constructed te enable Assurers to participate in 
the benefits offered by the Metropolitan Interment Act, and to secure them, by a 
small weekly charge, decent interment, the whole expenses attendant on the 
purchase of ground and burial of the deceased being defrayed by the Society, 
besides an allowance being made for mourning. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances effected upon Workmen's Tools, Furniture, &c., as low as £10, 

The Directors confidently submit these views to the Industrial Classes. 
Nothing is proposed that is merely speculative or visionary. Their tables have 
been calculated by their eminent Actuary and their conclusions are deduced from 
satistical information. 

Application for Prospectuses, appointment of Agents, &c., to be obtained at 
the Office. The Industrial Classes are requested to see the small Prospectus, to 
be obtained at the Office. The Guarantee Shares of One Shilling each, upon 
which there will be no further call, and is no liability, are now being issued. 
Interest at the rate of £5 per cent. allowed 
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NEW AND AVORITE 
PUBLICATIONS. 





D’ALBERT’S SULTAN’S POLKA. 


As played, with immense success, by Jullien’s Band, at the Royal 
Surrey Gardens. 10th Edition. Beautifully Illustrated, 3s. ° 


D’ALBERT’S SCOTCH POLKA. 


Splendidly Illustrated on Colours, with a Portrait of Her Majesty’s 
Highland Piper in the National Dress, by Royal Permission. Price, 3s. ; 
Septett, 3s. 6d. ; Full Orchestra, 5s. 


D’ALBERT’S NEW GALOP. 


THE PELISSIER, or MALAKHOFF. With a Portrait of the 
French Marshal, in Colours. Solo or Duet, 3s.; Septett, 3s. 6d. ; 
Full Orchestra, 5s. 


D’ALBERT’S LAST QUADRILLE. 


GENEVA. A New Set on Swiss Airs. Illustrated. Price 3s. ; 
Duet, 4s. ; Septett, 3s. 6d. ; Full Orchestra, 5s, 


D’ALBERT’S BONNIE DUNDEE QUADRILLE. 


“M. D’Albert’s last and best set of Quadrilles on Scotch Airs.” Solos 
and Duets, 4s.; Full Orchestra, 5s. Splendidly Illustrated. 


D’ALBERT’S CIRCASSIAN POLKA. 


Just published, beautifully Illustrated. Solo or Duet, 3s. ; Full 
Orchestra, 5s. 
As performed by Junuzen’s Band, at the Royal Surrey Gardens 


D’ALBERT’S MOUNTAIN DAISY WALTZ. 


The Popular Waltz for 1856. Illustrated in Colours. Solo or Duet, 4s. 
Full Orchestra, 5s. 





CHAPPELL AND CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET. 
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General Fmunbrokerage Company. 


LIMITED. 


Shares £5 each, 5s, paid upon application, 15s. upon allotment. 


The first call (10s. per share) on the Ist October, 1856, the 
remaining call at intervals of three months. No liability beyond the 
shares held. 


This company offers peculiar facilities for investment, calculated to 
return from 15 to 20 per cent., with real security. 


BANKERS. 
Sir Cuartes Prioz, Bart., and Co., King William Street, City. 


PRR ermrnnnnnnm 





Prospectuses and all information to be had of Messrs. James Tripp 
and Co.; the Brokers, Lombard-street Chambers, Clement’s-lane; of 
the Solicitors, Messrs. Robinson and Maddox, Serjeants’ Inn, Temple ; 
and of the Managing Director, 481, Oxford-street. 





BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


BENZINE-COLLAS, 


In Borrtss, ls. 6d. 





PROPERTIES OF THE BENZINE-COLLAS. 


Used with a piece of flannel, it makes old gloves equal tonew. It removes all 
spots produced by greasy substances, such as oil, butter, suet, pitch, tallow, new 
paint, grease on furniture or clothes, caused by the friction of the hands or the 
head, on all kinds of silks, satins, ribbons, furs, velvets, or other fabrics, whether 
valuable or not, and it improves the lustre without injuring the most delicate 
colour. The smell, which is not disagreeable, is rather strong when used, but 
it disappears in a few minutes without leaving any traces. Benzine is the only 
liquid which:is capable of removing all grease spots from drawings, plans, and 
precious papers. ‘This liquid can be kept for years without losing its good quali- 
ties. 


It is important to know that the Benzine is a neutral body, and has no action on 
Silks or Colours, It only dissolves Wax and Gressy Bodies, and, therefore, ean 
be applied, without danger. to precious papers. 





The Agents for the BENZINE-COLLAS in England, in reply to the very 
numerous applications which have been received from the Tra:e generally, beg 
to say that the BENZINE-COLLAS can be procured from all Wholesale Drug- 
gists and Patent Medicine Vendors, and also (in quantities of Six Dozen and 
upwards) of the 


Agents, 10, Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square. 
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MARSTON LYNCH, 


HIS LIFE AND TIMES; HIS FRIENDS AND ENEMIES; HIS VICTORIES AND DEFEATS; 
HIS KICKS AND HALF-PENCE, 


BY ROBERT B. BROUGH. 
—->—- 
CHAPTER XIX. 
SAUMAREZ MADE EASY. 


, HERE is a 





little matter 
pending be- 

r tween meand 
~ the reader, 
ae which I am 
aware has 
been allowed 
to “stand 
over” a great 
deal too long. 
Thisisa lucid 
and unequi- 
vocal expla- 
nion of Don 
Sancho de 
Saumarez. 
Aslam about 
to leave Longport—taking with me as many members of my little 
pen and ink family as I can conveniently accommodate —and as I 
wish to do so respectably, carrying a good name with me to my future 
sphere of action, it behoves me to consider well what out-standing 
claims there are against me, that they may be met, if possible. 

In a very early chapter, as one or two inveterate readers may 
remember, | issued a sort of manifesto as to my intentions in the con- 
duct of this narrative. I repudiated any design of exciting interest 
either by suspended mystery or melodramatic surprise. 1 declared 
that my purpose was at once to lay bare my characters to the best of 
my ability, and let them plead by their own consistent words and 
actions for the reader’s sympathy or aversion. As an author who has 
not wholly succeeded in carrying out his original intention, I believe 
I shall not quite stand alone by a million or so of clever people who 
have gone before me. Still, 1 have endeavoured to adhere to mine— 
and cannot better prove my sincerity than by promptly remedying my 
shortcomings in this respect, when I am conscious of them—which, 
by the way, reader, you may take as a fine moral example worthy of 
imitation in most things. You are, moreover, perfectly welcome to it, 
and are requested not to thank me; as anything of the kind would 
make me uncomfortable. 

VOL, Il, K 
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I feel that, with regard to Don Sancho, I have kept up a mystery 
wholly irreconcileable with my professions. And yet I think I can 
give myself the paradoxical consolation of having done it very badly. 
The other day I caught a very true Briton of my acquaintance, whose 
glory it is to despise everything foreign, making use of a French expres- 
sion. I taxed him immediately with the disgraceful lésé-patriotism. 
He was not a bit abashed. ‘“ Yes, my boy,” he replied triumphantly, 
“T did speak French for once. Iownit. But I flatter myself I pro- 
nounced it so that no Frenchman could have understood what I meant !” 
Just so, I flatter myself, that though I have wilfully mystified you as 
to who and what Don Sancho really was, I have, in spite of myself, 
shown you occasional glimpses of his character that must have let you 
into the real state of the case. 

The last paragraph is intolerably conceited. How do I know I am 
able artist enough to make you understand that I have drawn a par- 
ticular species of quadruped, without writing under it—‘ This is a 
horse.” I see I had better tell you all I know about Don Sancho de 
Saumarez immediately. 

I will begin by avowing that his title was no more Don, and his 
name no more Sancho, than yours or mine. That is one of the few 
statements that can be made of him with anything like positive cer- 
tainty. What his real name and origin may have been is a problem 
not altogether easy of solution. He had been known, at different times, 
by a score of titles—to any one of which, on occasion, he could establish 
a claim—by some ingeniously built theory, the vraisemblance of which 
baffled even those who had listened to, and believed in, a contradictory 
one on the previous day. 

I have admitted, then, to start with, that he was an inveterate liar. 
He certainly was: and he had carried the art to such perfection that 
his inventions could rarely be detected from the truth. He was like a 
well counterfeited coin, that may excite your suspicions, but which rings 
so well and appears so nearly of the right weight and impression that 
you are fain to take it, in spite of your instinctive repugnance. 
Stripped of the many specious coatings of romance, with which, from 
time to time, he had embellished it, his naked history may be accepted 
as something closely resembling the following :— 

He was the son of an Irish adventurer and a Spanish dancer. Let 
not my thin-skinned readers on the other side of St. George’s Channel 
take umbrage at the former epithet, nor at what is to follow. Ireland 
from an early date has been prolific in adventurers—in the most in- 
vidious sense of the term—a circumstance no more discreditable to the 
Trish character than the abundance of pickpockets in London is to the 
English. The thing is easily explained. Ireland is virtually a con- 
quered country, with a race of Helots. The holders of the land are 
“‘ventlemen” (a word for which I confess to an early and deeply-rooted 
abhorrence). All their descendants, and consequently their hangers- 
on and imitators, must be gentlemen, too. Work is as discreditable to 
the Irish “‘ man of family” as to the Inca of Peru, or the Carolinian 
planter. But, unfortunately, to illustrate my meaning by a vulgar 
image, the sow has not always sufficient teats for the litter, and the 
little pigs must be fed. Hence the tribe of social free-lances and 
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fortune hunters that we have seen typified in the O’Triggers and Mulli- 
ginns of modern literature—types of which every patriotically-minded 
Irishman must admit, while deploring, the truth. 

The father of the young man whose career I am about to sketch 
was the cadet son of a reckless and impoverished Irish family. 
Thrown on his own resources at an early age, he commenced life with 
the idée fixé of leaping suddenly into the false position he believed 
his birthright. In the pursuit of this aim he wasted talents and 
energies which, properly applied, must have secured him an honour- 
able position in any community. He was unlucky in his speculations. 
Heiresses refused to be carried off, and bubble companies would burst 
with fatal persistency. The rapidity of his moral descent may be 
conceived. The unscrupulous speculator became the professional 
gamester—the gamester was shortly recognised as the cheat. Ruined 
in means and reputation, but still with a dogged belief in his right to 
live at the expense of others, he found himself reduced, at the middle 
time of life, to the wretched expedient of marrying a popular dancer 
of more than questionable reputation—whose earnings he fleeced, and 
at whose irregularities he winked. The dancer bore a son (whose re- 
semblance to her husband excited some astonishment), the subject of 
the present remarks. 

Like Marston Lynch, Sancho de Saumarez (I will adhere to the name 
for the sake of simplicity) was the heir to considerable talents and 
accomplishments. But—less fortunate than our hero in this respect— 
he had not the advantage of receiving them with a favourable moral 
bias. As I shall have to display him performing many base and dis- 
creditable actions, I would have this duly considered in his extenuation. 
He had been reared in an atmosphere of pretension and dishonesty. 
He had been taught to consider talents only as a means for taking 
advantage of the world. ‘The human virtues were only valuable for 
the interest they would bring in. Temperance was to be encouraged, 
that the head might be kept cool. Good breeding, and the cultivation 
of the external elegancies, were good for the obtaining of false credit. 
Profuseness and hospitality were preliminary steps to fleecing. Educa- 
tion was an investment that would bring in returns in a thousand 
different ways. ‘‘ Knowledge is power "—was a maxim to be accepted 
in a very different sense to that intended by Bacon. 

The quick-witted lad learned his iniquitous lesson only too readily. 
At the age of nineteen he was left to his own resources. His mother, 
the dancer—worn out by a life of vice and ill-treatment—had entirely 
lost the charms which ensured her popularity—and made her a 
desirable investment to her calculating husband. The latter had 
thrown her off like an old garment, and attached himself to a more 
youthful and profitable vocalist—the wife of another man. The 
wretched woman—never at any time of a strong mind—and having 
long had all self-respect beaten out of her—died at an early age, a con- 
firmed drunkard—only rescued from starvation by the fruits of her 
son’s first ventures as a chevalier d’industrie on his own account. It is 
a good trait in his character, that to the last he never abandoned 4 
parent, to whose .tenderness he had never been much indebted, and 
for whose character he could not but feel the utmost ccntempt. 
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Let the reader imagine a youth of nineteen, of premature physical 
development, with a keen relish of life, having travelled half over the 
world in the company of black-legs and swindlers from his cradle 
(for the father, while using his wife’s earnings as a reserve, had never 
neglected his own calling of professional gamester)—with a knowledge 
of almost every European language, and a ready faculty of self-adapta- 
tion to any cirecumstances—moreover, never having had a single moral 
principle instilled into his nature: imagine, I say, such a personage 
thrown loose upon London, and consider whether or not he was in a 
position of danger to himself and society. 

His first experiment would seem at a glance to have been of a 
character to encourage him in an honourable career. He wrote a novel 
that achieved a brilliant though ephemeral success. This was followed 
by another, with equally fortunate results, A third succeeded, that 
was a deplorable failure. It was soon discovered that the two first 
were, respectively, barefaced thefts from the French and German. 
This, however, was a matter interesting only to the critics. The public 
were amused, and that was sufficient. In the third adventure it is 
probable that the writer had rashly trusted to his own resources. 

Still, supposing the young Bohemian to have really possessed original 
talents of a character to ensure him a legitimate position in literature, it 
is doubtful whether success so obtained would have satisfied him. The 
thing was too straightforward. His gigantic organ of secretiveness re- 
quired exercise of a more artful and involved character. The only 
kind of literary triumph he thoroughly rejoiced in was such as having 
successfully frustrated another man’s idea, having mystified the world 
by the forging of another man’s style, or having borrowed a plot, 
character, or expression, from an obscure source, and kept detection 
at bay. ‘The organ of veneration was almost absent from his head; but 
there were two literary names that he held in something nearly ap- 
proaching to reverence. These were Chatterton and Daniel De Foe, 
whom he respected, not as able writers, but as gigantic hoaxers. The 
literary swindles of Mr. Edgar Poe had not yet reached this country, 
or a third idol might have graced the shrine. 

The young gentleman, in fact, was something like the enthusiastic 
pickpocket recently examined by Mr. Henry Mayhew, who declared 
that, “if he had two thousand a-year he wouldn't give uy stealing.” No 
honour or profit was, in his estimation, worth having, unless obtained 
by some ingenious chicanery. It is not to be supposed that such pro- 
pensities would remain long satisfied with venial tricks upon the read- 
ing and publishing world. His name soon got mixed up with graver 
deceptions, and, at a very early age, he was a marked man in London, 
with a fly-blown reputation. 

Still his youth, talents, and many excellent qualities secured him a 
very long impunity. He was tolerated even by men of irreproachable 
lives—fully aware of his moral shortcomings. He was, indeed, an ex- 
cellent companion, faultlessly good-tempered, and without a grain of 
malice in his composition. 

One day a popular author, more celebrated for his bonhommie than 
for any particular delicacy of taste, said to him,— 

“T say, you, whatever you call yourself to-day, I wonder, amongst all 
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your schemes, you have never thought of the dodge of turning honest. 
You are a devilish pleasant fellow, but we can’t recognise you, you are 
such a thundering rogue. Why don’t you drop it, and become one of 
us 2” 

“T am fond of antitheses,” was the well-earned reply. 

Another popular author, more celebrated for his immense opinion 
his own influence than for the possession of any other quality, publicly 
announced his intention of taking the young scapegrace in hand, with 
a view to his immediate reformation. He invited him to dinner, and 
cruelly monopolised the conversation during and after the feast, by the 
enunciation of moral principles of the “round hand copy” school. The 
young man wept tears of contrition, and promised speedy amendment. 
His self-satisfied mentor boasted prodigiously of the convert his elo- 
quent preaching had secured to morals and society. 

The next day the strenuous exertions of his most influential well- 
wishers had to be employed in order to save the hopeful neophyte 
from criminal prosecution, on a most discreditable bill transaction. 

But there was one active principle in the nature of the man I treat 
of, even more absorbing than the fondness for plotting and intrigue. 
It was vanity—of the most insatiable description. This passion may 
have been the means of saving him the commission of many of the 
graver offences—to which mere calculation would possibly have led 
him—as he would at any time forego interest or honour for the sake 
of a moment’s effect. It even led him to perform many meritorious 
actions ; as the desire to appear good—whatever its basis—inevitably 
must do. He would give his last guinea to a road-side beggar for a 
moment’s reputation as a millionaire ! 

Still the gratification of the latter passion often went hand in hand 
with his worst propensities. Alone—without witnesses—he was 
humane enough to save a drowning fly, or, what requires far more 
self-denial, to assist a prostrate friend; but he was capable of murder- 
ing his brother if he could think of any coup de theatre that would 
make his execution go off with unusual éclat. He was, physically, a 
great coward ; and, as I have indicated, had not a particle of vindic- 
tiveness in his composition. Nevertheless, he had fought a duel with 
imperturbable sang froid—nearly killing an adversary for whom, 
secretly, he had the strongest personal regard. 

Some months before the opening of our narrative—finding his great 
strongholds, London and Paris, a little too hot to hold him—he had 
emigrated to America, at the head of an operatic speculation. As he 
was an admirable, clear-headed man of business, he easily made this 
tell to his profit. From the United States he proceeded to Spanish 
America—every inch of which ground he had gone over in his youth 
with his unprincipled parents. Having disbanded his troupe in Mexico 
(not leaving them in the lurch, for be it understood he was inca- 
pable of deliberate cruelty or mere avarice, and his earnings on this 
occasion enabled him to behave munificently to all in his employ), he 
was proceeding northward to create a sensation in New York, with 
exaggerated accounts of his newly-acquired wealth (in reality but a few 
hundreds), and a bran new romance as to his personal history, when 
he met, by accident, in Vera Cruz, Gregory Lynch’s wretched heart- 
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broken accomplice—Donovan. Strange to say, the account given by 
our ingenious friend, while temporarily rejoicing in the name of Brown, 
of his relations with this person, was founded upon actual truth. They 
had been really schoolfellows; and the poor, contrite, spiritless wretch, 
unexpectedly cheered in his last moments by the presence of a man he 
had known, and not undeservedly loved as a boy—had relieved his 
aching heart by a confession of his guilt, in the forlorn hope that tardy 
justice might be done to those he had injured. Saumarez took the 
most careful notes of the case, and promised the dying man his wishes 
should be attended to. When he had followed the poor outcast to his 
grave—not without having previously surrounded his sick-bed with 
every comfort that money or kindness could procure—he at once 
started for New York, with the determination of applying the know- 
ledge he had obtained to his own advantage. He rapidly conceived a 
plot, the intricacy of which excited all the ardour of his intriguing 
nature. He had received a hint of the presence of Marston Lynch and 
his father in New York. His first idea was to associate himself with their 
interests, and sell his secret to them at the expense of Gregory. He 
found them starting for England, the father evidently in a dying state. 
He took a passage in the same ship, and proceeded rapidly to study 
the character of the pair. He soon discovered that no satisfactory 
results were to be expected from them. He resolved to keep his own 
counsel—and make his secret valuable by intimidating Gregory. 

During the passage homeward he became sincerely attached to 
Marston Lynch. He resolved, secretly, that our hero should derive 
some benefit from the plot he had concocted—provided his own interests 
were not interfered with. 

Don Sancho de Saumarez was very attentive to Mr. Everard Lynch 
during the passage—equally from a desire to possess himself of every 
detail of the family history, and from genuine humanity of disposition. 
His bonhommie and knowledge of the world, as has been seen, rapidly 
endeared him to Marston. Perhaps the daily association with such an 
ingenuous nature as that of our hero, made Don Sancho de Saumarez 
a better man during that fortnight than he had ever been before, or 
ever became afterwards. It is a pity those American liners cross over 
so rapidly! Who knows but if the voyage had endured a few weeks 
longer, the unconscious teachings of the younger man would have sunk 
deeply into the corrupted heart of his worldly companion, and Don 
Sancho de Saumarez might have landed in England a reformed being ? 
Who knows? Iam surelI do not. It were a pity that the marvel- 
lous developments of steam navigation should be retarded for the mere 
reserve of one human soul from vice. Besides, if Don Sancho de 
Saumarez had been cured of being a scamp before the opening of our 
first chapter, what would have become of this delightful history? Ob- 
viously, whatever is, including Mr. Pope’s philosophy, is right ! 

And now, whatever it may cost me, I am about to tear off the last 
scrap of romantic gold lace that made Don Sancho de Saumarez a pic- 
turesque personage. Henceforth, he must be utterly commonplace. 
He put on that Mexican dress in which he was first introduced to the 
reader, solely because he knew he had to call at a house where there 
was an evening party. His pretending to feel faint in the lobby was 
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pure humbug. He had never felt better in his life; but he had made 
up his mind to be invited to spend the evening. The blood mare which 
made such havoc of the turf and female hearts of Ash Grove on the 
following morning he had simply hired: he never rode her a second 
time. The twenty-pound note he gave Mrs. Merripebbles was, at least, 
ten pounds more than he could comfortably afford. There was not the 
least necessity for him to disguise his person or to call himself Brown 
on the occasion of his visit to Gregory Lynch. 
if not melodramatic. ; 

It is true that in establishing for himself a reputation for high 
breeding and munificence in Ash Grove he had an ulterior design. 
From the first hint of Miss Carlton’s fortune, he had smelt out another 
plot worthy the engagement of his faculties. An heiress of such im- 
portance, surrounded by mere bourgeois, he thought would become an 
easy prey. But it was against his principle to win her by easy means. 
He resolved to marry her one day ; but the prize was not worth having 
unless obtained over surmounted difficulties: if none of sufficient mag- 
nitude occurred, he would make them. Hence his desire to attach 
Marston Lynch to Lucy, at the first hint of Maud’s partiality for our 
hero ; hence his willingness to waive his power over Gregory, for the 
sake of that gentleman’s countenance and valuable introduction ; hence 
his furtherance of Gregory’s marriage with a narrow-minded, spiteful 
woman, who would be sure, by her ill-treatment, to throw Lucy into 
the arms of the chivalrous and warm-hearted Marston—a result that 
circumstances brought about more rapidly than the self-styled hidalgo 
could have anticipated. 

Do you understand Don Sancho now, reader? I hope youdo. As 
I have hinted, I shall have to show him to you in the performance of 
many discreditable actions. But for my sake do not think too harshly 
of him. If, when I shall have done with him, it should turn out that 
you regard him in a wholly detestable light, I shall have dealt un- 
justly withhim. Bear with him and me, as I intend to go on abusing, 
despising, and liking him immensely, to the end of all these agreeable 
chapters. 


Sut he could be nothing 


rye 





CHAPTER XX. 
THE GREAT METROPOLIS. 


Asovut four months after Marston Lynch’s marriage—a period which 
happened to coincide with the height of the London season—a heavily 
laden cab drove up to the Bedford Hotel, Covent Garden; a very 
sensible thing for a cab to do at any time, supposing such vehicles to 
take the slightest interest in the welfare and comfort of their passengers. 

The usual crowd of waiters and satellites were at the door imme- 
diately—a vista of spruce chamber-maids lining the entrance-hall, 
pleasantly terminating in a distant view of the landlady’s own smiling 
countenance. Ere the majestic head waiter had well touched the 
handle of the cab door, and prepared the muscles of his body for his 
courtly bow, the door on the other side of the vehicle was burst open 
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from within, and a tall handsome young lady, in elegant travelling 
negligé, leapt out into the road, with supreme indifference to the orange 
skins and cabbage stalks which are indigenous to every inch of Covent 
Garden soil not absolutely protected by foot pavement. 

She swept past the somewhat awe-stricken officials with most perfect 
nonchalance, and was heard ordering a private room in a tone of voice 
that seemed to imply habits of undisputed command. She was soon 
seen tearing up the hotel staircase—hotly in chase of a flying chamber- 
maid—at a rate of speed that would have made the action of less grace- 
fully adjusted limbs in the highest degree undignified. 

“Where is that girl off to?” said a female voice from the cab. 
And the dusty and travel-stained countenance of Mrs. Merripebbles 
peered through the open door, after the retreating form of her impe- 
tuous daughter—with an expression strongly resembling that of an 
anxious hen, whose brood of ducklings has taken for the first time to 
the water. ‘Do go and look after her, Mr. Merripebbles. You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself—a man of your age—to have no more 
control over such a mere child!” 

Our meek old friend merely shrugged his shoulders. It was rather a 
difficult task, as he was somewhat too long in the back to sit comfortably 
in any earthly cab, and was, moreover, fairly built up in bandboxes 
and carpet bags. His better half alighted, and darted in pursuit of 
Miss Carlton. The head waiter and his assistants, by a series of 
Layard-like exertions, succeeded in unearthing the ex-stockbroker 
from the various strata of luggage in which he had been embedded. 

He straightened himself on the pavement with some difficulty— 
smiling like an amiable serpent who had been frozen and was grateful 
for the approach of warm weather. 

But then came a terrible revulsion of feeling. His wife had left 
him to settle with the cabman! How ever was he to get through it ? 

Of course, the driver was the most truculent of his species. Such 
men always, instinctively, get hold of the mildest fares. 

Merripebbles, in fear and trembling, requested the terrible man to 
name his price. It should be stated that those were the days of eight- 
penny mileage—for the name of Fitzroy had not yet earned the exe- 
cration of cabmanity—and that the vehicle had come no greater 
distance than from the South Eastern Railway Station. 

“Well; the fare’s six bob,” said the driver cruelly, and with a 
perfectly demoniac expression of countenance. 

(Why do cabmen always speak of “ the fare” with such a mixture: 
of spitefulness and contempt, as if they considered it a mere drop in 
the ocean of their merited remuneration ?) 

Merripebbles almost shrank into his boots. He groped in his 
trowsers pocket and clutched nervously at what he felt to be eight 
shillings. If he only dared offer so contemptible a sum! 

The cabman leant forward on his box, clutching the whip threaten- 
ingly—as if he had half a mind to give Mr. Merripebbles a thrashing— 
and added in a more uncompromising tone of voice than before 





“ And there’s two women and all that blessed dollop of luggage.” 
Our old friend looked remorsefully at the carpet bags, and felt 
somehow as if he had committed an offence against society in getting 
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married. He added another shilling to the handful, and proffered the 
combined amount with a quivering hand. 

The cab was out of sight in a second. 

Merripebbles feared that he had acted meanly—the man had evi- 
dently driven off in disgust, with all the honest pride of outraged 
poverty; and he was, perhaps, the father of a large family! Still, 
Merripebbles was glad to be relieved of the terrible presence. On the 
whole, he felt supremely happy. He had been dragged away from 
Chamounix at a moment's notice. He liked that above all things. 
His wife and step-daughter had been so kind as to bring him to 
London, and were going to take him to the play that very evening. 

He was pleased beyond measure. Having made a point of looking 
after the housing of the luggage, he stood in the portico of the Bedford 
Hotel gazing at the cabbages with an aspect of waggish benignity. He 
felt in a frame of mind for enjoying life. Ife rushed over the way 
and purchased a pennyworth of cherries, which he enjoyed under the 
piazzas with a relishing sense of dissipation. 

Not for long, though. He was soon fetched by a waiter. ‘‘ The lady” 
wanted to see him immediately. 

Mrs. Merripebbles was seated in a private sitting room, Marius-like, 
among the bandboxes and portmanteaus. Her husband nearly choked 
himself with a cherrystone, and smashed the remainder of his purchase 
by sitting down on his coat pocket, where he had hurriedly concealed 
it. He suffered from moisture and “ clamminess” of the pocket for 
days, not daring to divulge the source of his uneasiness. 

“ Well, Mr. Merripebbles, and pray where have you been ?” 

“‘ My dear, I have been seeing after the things.” 

Merripebbles blushed, and felt himself the most hardened of liars. 

“Stuffand nonsense, Mr. Merripebbles! The things have been brought 
in this hour (they had barely been twenty minutes in London): I 
see you are determined to drive me mad. After having brought me 
goodness knows how many miles to go to a theatre, and then leaving me 
at the mercy of goodness knows who.” 

Merripebbles thought of the cabman. He felt that he had, at least, 
undergone his share of the perils of the voyage. He was hurt; but, of 
course, did not say se. 

‘My dear,” he said, in his usual deprecating manner, “you are a 
little flurried by your journey. Perhaps a cup of tea will set you 
right. I am sure, when you are more yourself, you will give your 
own common-sense a little play.” 

‘**T know what you mean, Mr. Merripebbles, and its just like you. 
You were going to throw the blame on me of coming all the way from 
Chamounix to see Mr. Marston’s new piece—as if I cared for such 
vanities. Lord save us, what would the Reverend Mr. Birch say? 
But you know very well that if we hadn’t come Maud would have 
come without us.” 

“Then my love—with all respect—don’t you think we did quite 
right in coming with her ?” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Mr. Merripebbles : you encourage that girl in 
all her wilfulness and vanities. If she wanted to marry a sweep you 
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would be ready to give her away to-morrrow—dressed up as Jack in 
the green if she ordered you.” 

Merripebbles could not gainsay this humiliating hypothesis. His 
wife continued in a sort of ill-tempered soliloguy— 

“Upon my word I sometimes wish all newspapers were burnt, and 
their writers with them. Just because a stray copy of the Sunday Times 
happens to reach us, in a place where we were living an orderly and pious 
life, saying that this new play by young Mr. Lynch, of Longport, is ex- 
pected to create such a sensation at the Cork Street Theatre. I know 
what you mean, Mr. Merripebbles, by your smiling you are glad we 
came. You are like a baby—” 

“ My dear, I am pleased to think of our young friend being likely to 
succeed so well in the walk of life he has chosen. In spite of the 
Reverend Mr. Birch—who is a very able man—I do not see that there 
is anything in dramatic amusements——” 

“You are simply delighted that you are going to the theatre. 
That is all.” 

“ My dear, if you wish it, I will stay where I am.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Mr. Merripebbles, I would lay a wager you 
haven't even thought of getting a box: perhaps you would like 
myself and daughter to sit in the front row of the gallery?” 

Merripebbles felt himself absolutely ‘‘cornered” in the discussion. 
He fell back upon his old remedy of rubbing his head and staring at 
nothing. 

A waiter entered the room and placed an envelope with a large seal 
on the table. 

“Private box—Mr. Sams’s,” was his laconic explanation. 

“ Who is Mr. Sams,” inquired Mrs. Merripebbles. 

The waiter stared. Not to know who Mr. Sams was—within a circuit 
of a hundred miles or so about any of the London theatres—was a 
condition of mental darkness which no Covent Garden waiter could 
wholly appreciate. ; 

However, it was not in his engagement to be astonished at any ec- 
centricity that the privileged locataires of the Bedford might indulge in. 
So he controlled his feelings, and said meekly— 

“Number One St. James’s Street-—Library, and Opera boxes.” 

“But how does he come to know us? I’m sure it’s very kind of 
him—but I don’t even know the name.” 

Now the waiter saw his way clearly. 

“Young lady—Number ‘I'welve—sent out for hairdresser, and 
Private Box, Cork Street Theatre—first thing. - Hairdresser up stairs, 
now. Only private box left—large let, this evening. Mr. Sams’s 
compliments—three guineas. Coming!” 

Exit waiter, precipitately. 

Mrs. Merripebbles groaned. 

“Three guineas! Well, to be sure, I shall expect the roof to fall in 
upon us for such sinful extravagance. It’s enough to keep half-a- 
dozen poor families for a week! And only to think how moderate the 
boxes were at Milan and Genoa.” 

“T must say it is very extravagant on the part of Maud. We might 
just as well have gone to the public boxes.” 
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“T dare say, Mr. Merripebbles, to be crowded among linendrapers 
and shoemakers. Lord forgive me for despising people in a humbler 
condition than ourselves! But you needn't be afraid. If Maud is 
extravagant, it is with her own money, and she has never been indebted 
to you for a farthing. There, I beg your pardon, Mr. Merripebbles. 
You needn’t fly out. Because I happen to be flurried and worried by 
a stupid wicked expensive journey, you needn't make that an excuse 
for reminding me of my failings, which I see you were going to. It 
would be much more manly of you to get out my black satin dress and 
white mantle, which you know I’ve laid on the top of the oilskin 
trunk, as well as I can tell you. Oh, here 7s Maud.” 

Maud Carlton had entered the room—splendidly and becomingly 
dressed in evening costume. She had grown more beautiful than [ 
care about attempting to describe. Perhaps the reader will be kind 
enough to save me the trouble by remembering the rough sketch I 
gave of the girl, and filling it up with all the richness of womanly 
form and colour which his fertile imagination is capable of conceiving, 
He will scarcely imagine a more lovely, thoroughly bred looking 
woman than Miss Carlton appeared as she entered that private sitting- 
room in Mrs. Warner’s Bedford Hotel. 

She carried in her hand a splendid bouquet, composed of flowers 
appropriate to her personality—magnificent in their simplicity—simple 
in their magnificence ! 

Mrs. Merripebbles at once forgot her ill-humour in excusable ma- 
ternal pride. But she recovered it at the sight of the bouquet. 

‘‘ Goodness sake, Maud—where have you been getting those splendid 
flowers ?” 

At the proper place, I suppose. I sent out for a bouquet, and they 
sent me several to choose from. But are you not ready yet? 

“Ready! Why we haven’t been three minutes in the house yet.” 
(Merripebbles thought wonderingly of that hour he had been accused 
of wasting.) ‘I haven't even had time to order a cup of tea, for 
which I am dying—as you know perfectly well, Mr. Merripebbles.” 

“Then I shall be compelled to go without you,” said Miss Carlton, 
with the most perfect calmness, as she proceeded to ring the bell. 

‘“‘Go without us, indeed. You bad, improper girl. Mr. Merri- 
pebbles—perhaps if you will ask one of the menials of the house to 
show me a little attention, I may stand a chance of having my black 
satin and white mantle looked out.” 

By about five minutes to seven, our three friends were comfortably 
installed in a commodious private box on the grand tier of the Cork 
Street Theatre. My readers know as well as I do that there is no such 
theatre in London—nor ever has been. But let it be remembered that 
I am a dramatic author by profession ; and if I were to specify the par- 
ticular theatre I mean by its real title, the manager would probably 
consider himself satirised, and refuse my next five-act tragedy. Iam 
aware it may be urged that I run the risk of offending all the 
managers in London, by leaving it an open question, as each will most 
probably consider that I mean his identical establishment. But to this 
I can give no more satisfactory answer, than that it can’t be helped! 

And now, reader, lest the abrupt Bear-and-Fiddle-like termination 
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ot this chapter should give offence, I will behave towards you with 
greater candour than ever yet was displayed by mortal author: I will 
Jet you into the real state of the case which prevents my continuing at 
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present. If, when you have learnt it, you shall harbour animosity to 
wards me, your reputation for humanity is done for. The fact is, 
reader (upon my word of honour!) I have got the tooth-ache, and a 
dentist in human form awaits me in the breakfast parlour. 
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AN AUTUMN LYRIC. 
By Wituram P. Hate. 


Tue Session is over, the Speaker ’s a rover 
. From the chair he has held through so many an even, 
In the Parliament House are but echoes of grouse, 

Of wine in the Rhine-boats, and trout from Loch Leven: 
The Ministers’ selves are all laid on the shelves 

Of contentment and rest with their put-aside measures, 
And naught circumstantial affects things financial, 

For th’ Exchequer has hold of its Chancellor's treasures. 


The season is over, through Folkestone and Dover 

Brown, Robinson, Jones, Smith, and Tomkins are flying, 
And each opera-singer no longer will linger, 

Where their voices set people of sympathy sighing : 
Exhibitions shut up (though the Doncaster Cup 

Keeps some turfites in town to look after the betting), 
Ev'ry theatre is done, and if open is one, 

The box-keeper finds himself blank in his “ letting.” 


Say, where shall we go? Shall we hie to Moscow, 
Where the Czar’s to be crowned with a grand coronation ? 
Shall we haste to the south, and hear from each mouth, 
Whispered doubts about Italy’s pacification ? 
Oh! I don’t think we will, for if we did, still 
On ennui and bore (and I think with much reason), 
Our ears would be feeders, for in the Times’ leaders 
We've read of these matters the whole London season. 


No! seek we a spot where the noise cometh not 
Of this whirligig world’s everlasting dissensions ; 
Let us seek where the present alone shall be pleasant, 
Without speculation on future intentions : 
We can muse on the days, that in various ways, 
So lately on wings of felicity bore us— 
And if thoughts of the past become dreary at last, 
We can turn to the scene that is joyous before us. 


Then away from the clatter, the prattle, and chatter 
Of politics, scandal, and Londoners’ fashions— 
For awhile settle down far away out of town, 
And let our best feelings have rest from our passions : 
With a true friend or two, we will still keep in view, 
The objects well prized by affection and reason ; 
And when we return, calmly try to discern 
The road to true happiness through the next season. 
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THE OLD HOUSE. 
By Goprrey TURNER. 


Wruar business I had to be born in it, and to call it Home for-eighteen 
years ; what business the house itself professed, that it should be able 
to boast a frontage of eighty-five feet, including a very dead wall and a 
not lively pair of dark green carriage gates; whether the building was 
a boarding-school, or a private mad-house, or an establishment for the 
practice of hydropathy ; or whether it was a real right-earnest family 
mansion, above the vulgar necessity of following any business whatever 
—may be ascertained, by personal application, any day between the 
hours of nine in the morning and ten at night, in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Old? I suppose the rooks at the rear of the house found more 
matter for antiquarian dispute when they looked down lazily, from their 
castles in the air, on the quaint rambling roof below, than they ever 
brought back from the longest summer-afternoon’s flight in search of 
useless information. It was so old, that roof, that, from the continual 
necessity of patching it up, there could not have been much of it that 
was not new. At the same time, all the floors of the principal rooms 
had undergone the slow but sure and perfect change which is said to 
occur periodically in the human frame, without exactly changing 
Smith into Solon. In the ease of the upper chambers, which, being 
remote, were comparatively unfrequented, these constitutional repairs 
had not been so thoroughly carried out. (Soin the highest chamber 
of the human temple, I have observed, alterations do not always keep 
pace with those which are effected in the general structure.) There 
was a particular ceiling, in respect to which my earliest recollections 
are of matronly legs, encased in black worsted stockings, which were 
always coming through it. Whether or not these frequent shocks 
hastened the sad event, I cannot say ; but, when I was yet very young, 
I saw a coffin carried from the back door of the house, and through 
the side garden, and out at the dark green gates; and I knew that the 
matronly domestic who owned the black worsted legs was inside. 

As the dark green gates had been constructed before the great art of 
social veneering was as yet fully developed, it will be rightly guessed 
that there were real stables and a coach-house behind. The only regu- 
lar occupant of the stables, however, was a sleek, salmon-coloured cob, 
ridiculously old, and famous, on several other accounts, for miles round 
the spot. In the first place, he had the most extraordinary capacity 
ever seen in a horse for standing still. Then, again, he would drink 
fermented liquors like a Christian, or like a fish, or like a lord, or like 
one o'clock, or like anything you please that is conventionally recog- 
nised as a classic metaphor of intemperance. I have seen him the 
worse for beer on many occasions; likewise brandy and water. He 
used to wag his head a good deal and weep at such times; but, when 
spoken to, would suddenly change from a lachrymose into a quarrel- 
some mood, and would make absurd demonstrations with his hind legs, 
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stipposed by people who knew him to be meant for kicking. Au reste, 
he was fond of children, and not intolerant of cats, pigeons, and 
poultry. He had, however, the strongest aversion for dogs, and was 
more than suspected of having purposely caused the death of one, by 
lying down on it, as it slept in mistaken confidence of security. 

But his greatest foe was a macaw, of devilish propensities, and with 
a habit of indiscriminate address, the mildest form of which was “ Ya- 
hah! Old Blackguard!” The screams which this evil-disposed bird in- 
dulged in when moved to gladness by any untoward event (such, for 
instance, as the apparition of a leg through the ceiling of the room of 
state), were enough to make quail a heart of rock. Scullery-maids and 
cats led a life of continual fear till they gave up the situation. When 
the dreaded form was seen to approach the stable with a kind of swoop- 
ing gait, and a slow, dancing movement of the shoulders—when this 
Satanic fowl, I say, with flake-white cheeks marked like a clown’s, and 
wearing a livery of blue and yellow, so that he bore some resemblance 
to Tom Matthews as the Edinburgh Review, came swooping and wad- 
dling, and shrugging his shoulders, and holding converse with his spirit 
in a hoarse inward chuckle; came swaying his taper tail from side 
to side upon the gravel walk ; came sharpening his crooked beak upon 
the stones in his path; came lifting up his feet as if he were drawing 
stubborn corks with them, or pulling them out of stiff clay; came on, 
on, on, to the stable door ; his head held low, his grey eyes maliciously 
gleaming, his back agitated with dances and delight ; there was rage in 
the breast of the honest old cob. Joe—that was the villanous bird’s 
name—seldom ventured past the entrance ; he was accustomed to halt 
at the threshold, and, after denouncing the naturally peaceable quad- 
ruped within as a Thief and Blackguard, to perform a kind of war- 
dance, accompanied by diabolical screams and whistles, shrill defiant 
laughter, unearthly shouts, insulting cries, odd snatches of weird tunes, 
and scraps of incantations in an unknown tongue. 

Perhaps the most remarkable case of causation on record is that 
mentioned by Shakspeare’s country gentleman, who bruised his shin 
on a certain occasion of playing at sword and dagger with a master of 
fence, three veneys for a dish of stewed prunes, and could not abide 
the smell of hot meat for a long while afterwards. I know that the 
scream of a macaw puts me unpleasantly in mind of knuckle of veal 
stewed with rice, a dish I have always held in the greatest abhorrence. 
How the two ideas came to be for ever inextricably jumbled in my 
mind, I am quite unable to explain. If sounds revive old feelings and 
impressions—bringing back to us again old joys, old griefs, byegone 
conditions of life in endless variety; struggles, cares, heavy loads of 
doubt and shapeless fear; moments of idleness and hours of pain; 
bringing back to us, too, the “ impulses untamed, the energy of hate, 
the might of love,”—do not odours possess the same, nay, a still greater, 
power to make our spirits attentive? With me, I know, it is thus. 
There is scarce a passage of my private history (I am not going to 
trouble you with it, more or less gentle reader) that is not at times 
brought to my remembrance by some peculiar scent. And it is curious, 
though not very hard of explanation, that the most pleasant smells— 
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lavender, for example, dried rose-leaves, pinks, sweet-briar, thyme, 
and, above all, the smell of the beautiful lilac blossom—are fraught 
with painful remembrance ; while common-place or positively disagree- 
able scents—such as the scent of new leather, of the plant called 
“ Southern-wood” or (why?) “Old Man,” of high-dried Welsh or 
Trish or Scotch snuff (I don’t know the difference, nor do I believe 
there is any), of senna, of fresh paint, of the leaves of an old, old book, 
that have had flowers pressed between them, and of the wick of a 
candle that has just been blown out—fill me with thoughts of unal- 
loyed delight. So, again, faint odours are often the most definite in 
their suggestiveness; and highly pungent smells bring nothing but 
confused and vague impressions.* 

Many people can associate very early and very vivid recollections 
with the smell of blackened walls, and charred beams, and smoulder- 
ing household gods, all strangely bare and open tothesky. Ican. It 
was very long ago, that fire. So young was I that the purport of all 
the skurry, terror, and Babel-confusion could not find room in my mind, 
but hovered dimly outside, while minor incidents, unnoticed by older 
persons present, became ineffaceably stamped in my remembrance. 
There was a row of cottages beyond our garden wall, and they had be- 
come a row of smoke and flames. It was night time and I had been 
asleep, but was awakened to be a spectator of the scene. I must have 
sat in one safe place all the time, but it seems to me, looking back, as 
if my point of view had been continually changing. But that I know 
to the contrary, I should say that I saw and heard everything from the 
car ofa balloon. Of the actual fire, all I can call to mind is a stifled 
crash, a loud shout, a silence followed by a rushing noise, and a shower of 
whirling red-hot flakes; though I have no doubt that a newspaper 
report of this extensive conflagration would have told us truly that the 
scene at this moment was terrific, that the sky was illumined for miles 
around, and that the steeples of the neighbouring churches were 
brought into that conspicuous prominence of outline which the gentle- 
men of the press are accustomed to mention as “bold relief.” What I 
do remember, distinctly, is that the road was half covered with water, 
and that ragged, barefoot boys took pleasure in wading through the 
same; that a wet, black, snake-like length of tubing, with bright 
brazen joints, lay across our grass-plot, and that I marvelled much at 
this profanation ; that beggars clamoured in front of the house, among 
them being a very old, bony, crooked, wrinkled and yellow Bavarian 
broom-“ girl,” at whose visage I waxed afraid; and that a tall, stern 
lady, whom I had regarded as an almost statuesque object of veneration, 


* On this subject, here is a case for psychologists to explain. Early in last year 
a man had his house visited with a malignant fever. He sprinkled the floors of all 
the chambers and passages with a strong disinfectant, which, for five weeks, was 
the prevailing odour in his nostrils. The fever carried off his eldest child—a bo, 
of a singular gentleness and rare combination of good parts—and the father, al- 
most in the first transport of his sorrow, conceived a dread of the particular scent, 
which I have alluded to. He never happened to meet with it, however, until the 
other day, when it instantly reminded him, not of his little boy’s sickness and 
death, but of the sickness and death of a schoolfellow twenty years ago—an event 
he had long forgotten. 
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stood right in front of the carriage gates, in a flannel jacket, and 
suspicious head-dress, giving away gin, which she poured incessantly 
from a two-gallon stone bottle into small blue mugs, thereby destroying 
at a blow the illusion I had cherished as to her supposed supernatural 
dignity. 

It grieved my heart exceedingly in those days, when I was told how 
many of the people who were burnt out had been obliged to go to the 
workhouse, which I thought must be a dreadful place, all work being 
considered by me to be needlework, and the workhouse therefore pre- 
senting itself to my distressed imagination as a vast establishment 
where sad, silent people, who put pins in their mouths, were incessantly 
occupied with silks, and stuffs, and glazy lining, and mysterious shapes 
cut out of paper, which last are awful things, that children dare not 
meddle with, for fear of instant death. When I went out for a walk, 
after the fire, and smelt the smell of the scorched bricks, and saw the 
blank look of Mrs. Japes’s fire-place, perched up there at an amazing 
height, with not so much as a square inch of hearth in front of it, and 
with a foolish little saucepan still standing distractedly on the hob, I 
thought of poor Mrs. Japes (who used to do a small business in 
elecampane), work, work, working in the workhouse; and wondered 
how she liked it. 

It might have consoled Mrs. Japes, in the female ward, to know that, 
before she could well have time to depart this life, and get cheaply 
buried out of the way of improvement, there would be a much more 
eligible row of houses standing on the spot from which she and her 
neighbours had been driven by the flames. The spirit of progress from 
that time began to take up all the open ground in the neighbourhood 
of the old house, on building leases. Progress (the particular kind, 
that is to say, which the estimable Mr. Porter made the subject of in- 
quiry and calculation), took up, in a few years, all the open ground 
that was to be let or sold in the parish, and then was not contented. 
Room was still wanted for Progress; it would decidedly pay to make 
room; so room must be made. The result had already shown how 
much good, both in a moral and pecuniary point of view, had arisen 
from the fire. Seven respectable tradesmen contributed to the activity 
ef our commercial system, on the very site where a dozen or so of 
peddling hucksters and mangle-women had just managed to keep them- 
selves and their family above the need of parish relief. To be sure, 
five of the seven tradesmen were bankrupt in a year, but they had all 
paid their rent, and the shops were soon let again. As for the 
miserable poachers on the outskirts of trade—the inhabitants of the 
cottages which were burnt down—they disappeared somehow, and that 
is as much as political economy can be expected to know about them. 
It was a dreadful sign of the improvidence characterising this class of 
persons—a sign noticed by the writer I have parenthetically alluded 
to, in his celebrated work on “The Progress of the Nation”—that 
they positively kept song-birds! Indeed, this evidence of a determi- 
nation on the part of very poor people to run dead against political 
economy is said to appear even more plainly in densely populated 
courts and alleys than in the rural disticts. I think it is in Spitalfields 
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that Mr. Porter says more money is wasted in bird-seed and groundsel 
than in any other neighbourhood. 

Well, well. It was a good number of years, perhaps as many as 
fifteen, after the memorable fire, that the old house made way for half- 
a-dozen new ones. The desirable frontage of eighty-five feet, having 
captivated some eye with a good deal of speculation im it, passed, a decided 
bargain, to the account of improvement. I visited the old suburb not 
long since, and noticed many more changes, but no change surprised 
me half so much as did, here and there, an absence of any change 
whatever. It did not seem right. The stagnant juvenility which had 
beheld all kindred youth glide away from it into the past—which, 
being so left, did not wither, but flourished and looked green as of old 
—was a heartless anachronism. Suppose I had entered one of the six 
shops, standing where the old house stood, and, instead of buying any- 
thing, had “sold” the proprietor, by coolly walking past the French- 
polished counter, and through the little back room, and up the narrow 
stairs, and so right into the first-floor front, should I have been sur- 
prised at finding it unlike the /irst first-floor-front I ever knew, though 
that was in the very self-same place? Should I not, in the opposite 
case, have been greatly astonished had anybody asked me to take a 
seat in one of the identical chairs I remember so well as bearing what 
may be truly called a strange device—in one of that old drawing room 
set, the backs of which were elaborately carved and painted, to repre- 
sent each a pair of strange fish, divided by a silvery scollop-shell ; all 
the fish having their tails curled round to their noses, just as if they 
were trying to discover, by the sense of smell, whether they were 
really fish or artful imitations? Then imagine, too, my seeing the room 
itself expand into a goodly apartment, with three old-fashioned 
windows, looking on the country road and pleasant fields beyond ; 
imagine my rambling into other rooms which extend, rather irregu- 
larly, over the same floor; accompany me in my amazed condition into 
one of these rooms, with a large white-curtained bed, and a small cane- 
wrought crib, and a press, and a high mantel-piece, and a nursery 
fender. Tread very lightly the floor of this room, and look into the 
closet up in yonder corner. It is a capacious closet, you perceive, with 
shelves all round, to a great height ; and it has a small square window 
up among the band-boxes and the dust on the top shelf; and it smells 
of bees’ wax, of which you will find a great lump, if you feel about 
for it, on the top shelf but one, to your left hand. Good. You have 
knocked down a drum. I was about to tell you that you would 
probably do so, unless you took care; because in years gone by I 
never went into that closet to look after my playthings but I was ex- 
pressly told not to make a noise, and I never came out until I had 
knocked down that drum. There is nothing else that is at all remark- 
able in the closet, except certain air-tight jars, in each of which is 
preserved that peculiar mouldy odour of emptiness which you find 
on removing the stopper from anything air-tight and earthen. 

Out of the closet, then, and out of the room, and on the landing 
of the great wide staircase, with its broad balustrade, down which you 
may slide bravely. 
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Hush! somebody in the best parlour. Old Wattleby—much be- 
lieved in, at present, but to be found out hereafter. Old Wattleby, 
with a loud way of saying very small things—with an extensive 
manner of performing trifles—with a benign tolerance of the world at 
large, and a considerate determination to adapt himself to the meanest 
capacity. Not know who he is? Why, Treasurer, to be sure, to the 
Anti-Something Society, up ever so many stairs, in Trump Street, City. 
When it is time for him to go, and look after the affairs of that great 
association, he will apply both hands to a long and broad black riband, 
at one end of which depends, far below his waistcoat, a solitary gilt 
seal, and will haul up a silver hunting watch ; and, after consulting it, 
will say, “God bless my soul, I must certainly be wrong ;” which 
assertion, being in reference to his time-piece, is quite true, for it was 
never known to be right. Then old Wattleby, having nothing less 
than a thousand-pound note in his pocket, will borrow a shilling to 
pay his fare to Trump Street, City, and will conscientiously proceed 
thither, I have no doubt, and will make a great point of locking up 
nothing, in a little safe, with a most stupendous key. 

While old Wattleby is taking his departure, in great state, by the 
front door, we go out, unobserved, at the door which leads into the 
garden ; the same door by which the black worsted legs were carried 
to their last account. I cannot tell what day of the week it might have 
been when we heard the voice of Wattleby erewhile in the parlour; 
but now we have got within scent of the white lilies, blooming right 
under the long low window of my little bedroom, it is Sunday. <A 
hush is in the fragrant air. Quiet as the old garden is at most times, 
the additional repose brought by this day is not to be mistaken. It is 
a sweet rest of the heart that I feel when I think of the lilies glistening 
in the bread, still sunshine. But the charm is snapped; the bright 
garden, with its old encircling wall, fades away; the old house 
crumbles into dust at some harsh sound from the noisy world without. 


I am in the bustling street again; and work-day wants and cares are 
with me. 


LORD LOVAT. 


By Epwarp DRAPER. 


As in physical science philosophers teach that every atom in a universe 
is essential to the just balance, harmony, and disposition of the whole ; 
so, in history, each personage of a period, however uninteresting or 
even repulsive his career may at first appear, must contribute, by his 
biography, to a correct appreciation of his age. The authentic memoirs 
of King Nimroud’s groom would throw a light upon the manners and 
customs of the Assyrians which those who know most about the Ninevite 
sculptures would be the most rejoiced to receive. It is with these 
views, and, as illustrations of the peculiarities of London life a century 
ago, that the series of sketches, of which the present is one, — 
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proposed and thus far carried out. Well-meaning people complain that 
the subjects are not the great and the good, but the adventurers, the 
knaves, and the fools of the epoch. Let it be so. For those who care 
only for the lives of the virtuous and the wise, are there not surely 
biographies enough? The great end of a knave or a fool is, that his 
roguery or folly may serve as a warning to others. Ignore his exist- 
ence, or drop him into oblivion, and you render him useless even for 
that. Admit the principle that he is to be ignored, and let us have a 
new History of England, with the omission of all mention of every bad 
or silly man who ever sat on the throne or guided the councils of Eng- 
land. The work will be a remarkable thing to see, and not cost much 
for printing. 

Simon Lord Lovat was one of those unfortunate characters, in judg- 
ment upon whom the most bitter antagonists meet in perfect harmony 
on the neutral ground of condemnation. He exhibited that rare com- 
bination of evil qualities which seldom falls to the lot of more than one 
man inanage. He could disguise violent ruffianism beneath the mask 
of the most courtly politeness; he could act piety while practising 
tyranny, and could betray those whose good offices he had secured by 
treachery to their adversaries. It was something, too, to conserve, as 
he did half a century or so before the invention of the locomotive, the 
old feudal type of aristocracy in one of its worst phases, to protect and 
encourage raids and rieving by his dependents upon the estates and 
property of inimical neighbours, to bear a title which had descended 
for twenty-three generations, and to lead in the eighteenth century the 
domestic life of the thirteenth, in obstinate defiance of the innovations 
of modern civilisation and comfort. The man who could do all this, 
who could, when at home, control by the strong hand a half savage 
Highland clan, and yet become abroad, as circumstances might require, 
a subtle Jesuit priest, or an adroit courtier at the most polished and 
exacting court in Europe, would be no ordinary man, even had he not 
superadded to those the acquirements of the scholar and the soldier. 

It is a common error, as old at least as the time when the Tower of 
Siloam fell, to imagine a violent or an ignominious death as the crown- 
ing punishment for a mis-spent life. While nearly every day on 
which a coroner’s inquest is held utterly disproves the truth of the 
deduction, it is wonderful with what tenacity the old uncharitable idea 
holds its ground. The naughty boy in the spelling-book is torn to 
pieces by wild beasts, and, although the sad episode of Lieutenant 
Munro may be the lesson in English reading which follows it, the 
pedagogue still holds out the fear of being devoured by a tiger as the 
main incentive to human virtue. The philosophic moralist, however, 
will not be satisfied by coupling a man’s acts with the mere accident of 
his death. It is the life and not the decease of a bad man which shows 
the folly and the unprofitability of evil. Junius tells us that, in all his life, 
he never knew a rogue who was happy. And this is the true lesson 
which the life of a rogue must invariably teach. 

Lord Lovat first appears in history as Captain Simon Frazer, of Beau- 
fort—a name which, while yet young, he disgraced by an outrage, con- 
ducted according to the practice of the darkest ages of feudalism. The 
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former Lord Lovat had left an heiress who stood in the way between 
Frazer and the title, and, being unable to gain her hand by legal 
means, he assembled a party of his clan and forcibly entered the castle 
of her family, and finding that the lady had eluded him, forcibly es- 
poused her widowed mother. He erected a gibbet in the courtyard, 
upon which he threatened to hang those of her friends who attempted 
to prevent the completion of his designs. For these crimes he was 
compelled to fly the country, and to take refuge in France. He had, 
however, resolved at any price to become Lord of Lovat and Chief of 
the Clan Frazer ; and the pretensions to the Crown of England by the 
son of James the Second afforded him an opportunity of intriguing with 
this view. Mackenzie, of Frazerdale, who had married the young lady 
whose hand Simon had sought, had assumed the chieftainship of the 
clan by right of the marriage. Still, many of the clansmen held that 
this should rather have descended to Captain Frazer as the male heir of 
Lovat. If, therefore, he could, by ingratiating himself with the Pre- 
tender, strengthen his claims in the event of a successful rebellion, or 
by betraying the projectors of the insurrection, in case of its failure, ac- 
quire the pardon and favour of the reigning monarch, he would, in either 
case, advance materially towards the object of his ambition. He cared but 
little who might be King of England so long as Simon Frazer might be 
Lord of Lovat. 

The son of James, the Chevalier St. George, however, repulsed the 
overtures of Lovat with becoming spirit. With Mary, the widowed 
consort of the late King, Simon was more successful, and by her was 
employed on a secret mission to Scotland, which he used only to betray 
the hopes and plans of the Jacobites to the Duke of Queensberry, re- 
turning to France, probably either to gain further and more valuable 
information, or to betray the other side in turn. Here, how- 
ever, he was arrested and committed to the Bastile for his treachery. 
He appears to have obtained his release after a long incarceration by 
another intrigue. He assumed the mask of piety, and entered the order 
of Jesuits as a priest. 

It gives one a melancholy idea of the weakness of human nature, and 
of the mean causes which produce the most remarkable results in his- 
tory, to find how a single man, of villanous reputation, but with a 
strong will and a subtle intellect, could plunge a nation into civil war 
for the mere sake of a title and power in the wild depths of the High- 
lands. It is, however, notorious that Simon Frazer, with this sole ob- 
ject, fostered and encouraged, if he did not absolutely plan and direct, 
the rebellion of 1715. It is certain that he was the originator and 
actual head of that of 1745, as we shall presently show. 

The Mackenzie of Frazerdale was easily persuaded to lend his aid to 
the rising of 1715. The plans of Captain Frazer were, therefore, 
ripening. He returned to Scotland, hesitated awhile, to be able to 
judge of the probable success of the Pretender, and having formed his 
conclusions upon what he saw, called suddenly upon the Frazers for 
their allegiance to him as their rightful chief, withdrew from his rival 
the greater portion of the clan, with whom loyalty to their hereditary 
chief was a religion, and in the name and on the part of King George 
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led them against Inverness, then held by those enrolled on the side 
which his followers had but a few days before been willing to support 
to the death, and at once crushed the gathering insurrection at its 
commencement. In consideration of these services, he received a par- 
don for past offences, and effectually assumed the title of Lovat and the 
chieftainship of the clan, a proceeding to which;Mackenzie, now an out- 
lawed rebel, could present no further obstacle. 

The crime by which he had possessed himself of his first wife having 
proved utterly futile towards the prosecution of his darling scheme, 
the lady had been returned to her relatives shortly after its commission. 
On his return to Scotland he married again, and forming an establish- 
ment at Castle Downie, the family residence of the Lovat, carried out 
his cherished ideas of feudality to their utmost extent. But, even in 
the enjoyment of all for which he had plotted, his restless ambition and 
turbulent spirit did not suffer him to remain at ease. He sought to 
obtain unexampled influence and power among the Highlanders in 
furtherance of a grander scheme for obtaining a dukedom. With this 
object, he exerted all his arts of conciliation with those whom it was 
his interest to please, and gave loose to his avarice, rapacity, and power 
in harrying those against whom he conceived offence. The arts which 
he employed in the former case, show his deep knowledge of the 
peculiar spirit of the Highlands. When he walked out his purse was 
always filled with sixpences, which he distributed among the poor. He 
flattered the clansmen by his extraordinary acquaintance with High- 
land genealogy, and the deeds of their ancestry. A scrap of his con- 
versation is yet preserved in'a scarce history of the ’45, written by 
an eye-witness, and which, now in our own possession, appears not to 
be generally known, as it contains curious incidents connected with its 
subject, which have not, as far as we are aware, been made use of else- 
where. ‘Such a sword and target,” he would say, “ your honest 
grandfather wore on the day of Killie Crankie, and with it he fought 
his way through an hundred men. Well did I know him; he was my 
great friend, and a very honest man; few like him now-a-days; you 
resemble him pretty much, but are not quite so brawny.” He would 
pretend to interpret their dreams, and relate those of their fathers 
before the battles in which they had fought. In spite of his notorious 
treachery, he contrived to place himself again in communication with 
the Court of the Pretender. 

But, without committing some notorious villany, such a man could 
not long exist. His second wife dying, he attempted to ally himself 
with the family of the Argyll, through the medium of Primrose, niece 
of the first duke of that title, by whom his addresses were rejected with 
indignation. By a forged letter, entreating her to visit her mother, 
lying at the point of death, he beguiled her to a house of ill repute, at 
Edinburgh, where, for the preservation of her character, he compelled 
her to become his wife. He treated her with shameful barbarity, im- 
muring her, and almost starving her, in a turret of his castle. When 
a lady cousin, disturbed by the report of his cruelty, visited him, and 
insisted upon seeing her kinswoman, he compelled his wife, by threats, 
to assume an appearance of liberty and affection before her guest, with 
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whom he allowed not a moment’s private communication. -Byt the 
cousin was shrewd enough to see through the stratagem,,and to conceal 
her discovery, and Lovat was soon after compelled to restore his wife 
to her family. Of all crimes, that of ill-usage to a wife.is the one 
most certain to bring its own punishment. The very essence of the 
domestic relation being mutual confidence and affection, the husband 
who neglects to encourage these can by no possibility avoid the total 
loss of all that tends to render himself happy in his home. 

At length, whether from suspicion of his clandestine correspondence 
with the Jacobite party, or from his notoriously evil life, Lord Lovat 
received an affront from George the Second which decided him to 
abandon all hopes of preferment from the reigning quarter, and to risk 
all upon the issue of another rebellion, for which he considered the 
country now prepared. He was deprived of the command of his regi- 
ment, which was given to Colonel Wade. Lovat now threw his whole 
heart and soul into the cause of the Pretender. Roy Stuart, a creature 
of his, was sent to the old Chevalier to represent to him the favourable 
aspect of matters. The Chevalier hesitated, but was at length pre- 
vailed upon to propose Lovat’s scheme to the Pope. The.Holy Father 
recommended a delay, during which Lovat was to exert himself still 
further in preparing Scotland for a rising. For ten years the crafty 
old lord redoubled his artifices to obtain and secure popularity and 
influence for himself, and to forward the interests of the Jacobites. In 
the event of the success of the Pretender, it was agreed that Lovat 
should receive the title of Duke of Frazer and the Lieutenant-General- 
ship of the Highlands. 

We need not here recount how that sad rebellion broke out, and 
how, for a time, it continued with a fair promise of success. The 
Highland style of fighting was strange to men accustomed only to 
modern and continental warfare. These gigantic mountaineers, formed 
into wedge-like. masses, of which the interior was simply filled by 
brawny, almost. unarmed, clansmen, whose duty consisted in adding 
fearful impetuosity to the charge, by hurling forward the better armed 
front ranks by sheer muscular force; the unexpected mancuvres of 
flinging discharged firelocks into the faces of their opponents, and of 
receiving bayonet thrusts in wooden targets, which being. turned on 
one side instantly snapped the steel; the whirling broadsword cleaying 
through helmet, skull, and neck, or lopping off limbs at a blow—carried 
bewilderment, panic, and death, into the array of their enemies. A 
shocking sight was the field of Preston Pans to the eye-witness, and a 
strange one to those who had seen battle fields before. Men, not shot 
down, not stabbed, not brained, as common on a field of victory, but 
gashed and sliced away. Heads, arms, noses, ears, legs, and even bodies 
shorn in two, attested the fearful strength and violence of the Highland 
charge. 

Another such was yet to be seen at Falkirk, where the clansmen, 
after the battle, amused themselves by endeavouring to strike off at a 
single cut the heads of a number of dragoons who had been ampy un- 
horsed, and were sitting up to recover breath. The chain of the hel- 
met usually preventing the performance of this feat, Roy Stuart called 
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to the “ gentlemen” to view an admirable device, as drawing his dirk 
he plunged it into the throat of a trooper. 

Although Lovat had all this time been in secret correspondence 
with the Pretender, he had carefully abstained from any overt act by 
which dangerous evidence might be raised against him in case of 
failure of the rebellion. After Preston Pans, when the hopes of the 
Jacobites were strengthened by success, the wily old lord sent out his 
son, the Master of Lovat, with eight hundred Frazers, to recapture 
certain imaginary cattle, carried off in a mythical raid by some un- 
known invader of the Lovat domain. As it happened, the band was 
met by a stronger force in the interest of the Pretender, and the 
Frazers were compelled, how unwillingly one may readily imagine, to 
accompany the white cockades. But even after Falkirk, when the 
young Master wrote home begging leave to invite Charles Edward to 
Castle Downie to see some sport at salmon-fishing with a rod and line, 
the old man still retained his native wariness. “The interview,” he re- 
turned in answer, “would not be convenient. As for the childish 
whim of salmon fishing, Cumberland was on his march, and would 
soon drive all such fancies out of his head.” 

The horrors of Culloden, of the fratricidal battle, and of the 
butcherly pursuit, need not here be repeated. We may smile when 
vain-glorious Scots twit us with our defeat at Bannockburn ; but let us 
yet be thankful that they never venture to upbraid Englishman with 
the inglorious victory on Drummossie Muir. 

After this battle, and while the wounded and dying remnants of the 
Highlanders were lying without aid, food, or water, upon the gory plain, 
awaiting the massacre which his Royal Highness William of Cumber- 
land had in store for those whose strength would enable them to linger 
for two whole days in their agony, Prince Charles sought his first 
refuge in the house of Lovat. It needed no long interview, now that 
Simon had no end to serve by further hypocrisy, to show how little aid 
or protection the fugitive might expect from the lord of Castle Downie. 
Wisely electing not to afford Lovat an opportunity of still rendering 
the victorious party a service by the betrayal of his guest’s person, 
the unhappy Charles Edward left the Castle, to commence, as a mise- 
rable wanderer, those adventures which have served to cast over his 
errors and his vices the veil of compassion for his sorrows and his 
sufferings. 

Matters had now assumed a serious aspect towards the Lord of 
Lovat. Of his numerous intrigues on behalf of the Pretender, many 
must have been beyond the reach of evidence, either from the artful- 
ness with which they were conducted, from the trustworthiness of the 
depositaries, or from the slaughter of those who could have given infor- 
mation had they been so disposed. Still two facts were notorious. The 
Frazers had followed the Prince’s standard, and Charles Edward had 
visited Castle Downie after Culloden. Accordingly, Simon, now a 
corpulent bloated old man of seventy, tormented by almost incessant 
gout, began to think of making preparations for his own safety. It was 
clear that with him this could not lie in locomotion. So, perhaps in- 


wardly cursing his princely dupe for ever visiting the castle or for not 
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remaining there, Simon contrived for himself a means of concealment 
in accordance with his customary cunning. 
It was, however, to be that this man, himself so false and treacher- 
ous, should be eminently selected to fall by the falsehood and treachery 
of countrymen among whom no single one could be tempted by reward, 
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|SIMON LORD LOVAT, AFTER HOGARTH. | 


or forced by terror, to betray the object of a far more fierce, energetic, 
and careful pursuit. ‘From information received” (as detectives say 
in police reports), the pursuers of Lovat repaired without unnecessary 
delay to a small island situate in one of the lonely lochs of the High- 
lands, and there, swathed around in blankets, and unable even to move 
his crippled limbs, was Simon Lord Lovat arrested for high treason 
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in the name of King George. ‘“‘ Use me well,” he cried, to the officers 
who removed him, “use me well, or you shall answer for it before a 
set of gentlemen, the very sight of whom will make you tremble!” 

In London, the news of Lovat’s arrest was received with an exulta- 
tion which proved the popular appreciation of his character. The 
Gentleman’s Magazine gloats over a letter from Fort Augustus, in 
which the old man is described as having “a comely head to grace 
Temple Bar.” ‘“ He can neither walk nor ride,” this letter further tells 
us, “‘and was brought here in a horse-litter, or rather a cage, as har- 
dened as ever.” 

In this state he endeavoured to obtain consideration by an appeal to 
the Duke of Cumberland. In a letter dated June’12th, 1746, he re- 
minds his Highness of the great service rendered by himself in sup- 
pressing the rebellion of ’15, of the favour with which his Majesty had 
afterwards treated him, of his having frequently .carried his Royal 
Highness when an infant in his arms in the gardens of Kensington and 
Hampton Court. That the supplicant was old and very infirm, and 
that the destruction of a hundred such would searcely strengthen any 
government. But William of Cumberland, who was, just.a heavy block- 
head, far less ill-humoured than stupidly unsympathetic, who never 
won'a battle before or after Culloden, and whose barbarities were those 
of a stolid, unimpassioned Duke, was not the person to be beguiled by 
a bit of sentiment about his own infancy or the senility of another. He 
had ravaged the Highlands and outraged the homes of the inhabi- 
tants, because he had acquired some dull notion that after a victory in 
an enemy’s country, that country ought to be ravaged and the dwellers 
therein despoiled. On the same principle he believed that all rebels 
ought to be punished for high treason, and that it was no business of 
his to interfere. So Lovat was ordered forward on his road to London. 

There is reason to believe that during his earlier life Lovat had been 
a neighbour of Hogarth, whose house at Chiswick was in the vicinity 
of that still pointed out by tradition as the residence of the old 
lord. On the news of Simon’s progress towards London, Hogarth 
repaired to St. Albans, where, at the inn pointed out, he was in- 
troduced to the chamber of Lovat, who happened just then to 
be shaving. Hogarth used to tell how the old man, saluting 
him after the French fashion, transferred the lather to his cheeks. 
The object of Hogarth was to obtain a portrait of Lovat, and 
permission for that purpose having been granted, William rapidly 
executed a masterly and characteristic sketch in oil, while 
he kept the expression of his sitter animated, by allowing him to con- 
tinue his story of the progress of the rebellion, and his enumeration 
and quaint anecdotes of the clansmen who had taken part in it. In 
the sketch, Hogarth represented Lovat as telling off upon his fingers 
the names and number of the rebel chieftains. It is not recorded, but 
all who know Hogarth may be sure, that after a certain period, our 
William adroitly turned the conversation into what artists term 
“shop ;” that he became satirical in a bluff contemptuous way upon 
the public taste, which neglected his own productions, to run mad 
after dirty old pictures, of which not even the original colour could be 
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seen; how he gradually warmed upon his theme till, with a round 
oath or so, and in none of the choicest phrases, he “let out” against 
Raphael, Correggio, and the entire body of ancient masters, who never 
painted a picture that was like anything ever seen by anybody, or that 
meant anything in particular, and yet whose works sold centuries after 
their deaths, for some unexplained cause, at fabulous prices, while 
painters of real talent—men who never handled a brush but to tell a 
tale worth the telling, and brought out works which every one could 
recognise as true—might starve in their garrets but for the apprecia- 
tion of a select few. Then he forgot, in his enthusiasm, the position 
of his friend (who agreed with him throughout in the most polite and 
cordial manner), and only wished that my lord could just drop in at 
my studio to see something which would rather astonish these ancient- 
master gentry, in their own line. How Hogarth at length left his lordship, 
and ran down stairs to exhibit the sketch in the parlour, to the intense 
admiration and most unbounded delight of the full bench of farmers and 
rustics there assembled, especially of the landlord, whose measure of 
praise was so vast and so appreciative, that Mr. Hogarth, fairly over- 
come by it, grasped the host by the hand and swore he’d send him the 
picture as a present as soon as ever he’d engraved a plate from it in 
London. Now, we cannot say that any of this really happened, but 
simply that it was inevitable. We only know that a smart London 
picture-dealer, not long ago, happening to call at this particular inn 
at St. Alban’s, and recognise there the original oil sketch of Lord 
Lovat, purchased it for a few shillings, and resold it almost immediately 
to a nobleman for about as many hundreds of pounds. 

The trial of Lovat was conducted in Westminster Hall, his peers 
being his judges. Again the fatal example of treachery set by this 
man was followed to his own disadvantage, and its evil influence re- 
coiled upon himself. The secretary to the young Pretender had pre- 
served the most incriminating portions of the correspondence between 
Lovat and his master, and his evidence, in spite of the prisoner’s urgent 
endeavours to the contrary, was received by the judges. Lovat was 
loud and virulent in his denunciation of this man’s villany. But had 
the secretary confined his treachery to Lovat alone, he might have saved 
the execration in which the name of “ the fause Murray” is held in 
Scotland to this day. When Lovat left the hall it was for the stairs at 
Westminster, and to return by boat to the Tower. He was preceded 
by the executioner, who bore an axe with the edge towards the 
prisoner. 

When Lovat found death inevitable, he awaited his fate like a 
sensible man. Life with the gout, with ruined hopes, and disappointed 
ambition, was after all not worth much at upwards of threescore and 
ten. He had played his game and lost, but his enemies should win but 
little from him. 

The 9th of April, 1747, was the day appointed for his execution. ‘A 
short time before the hour fixed he sent for his wig that the barber 
might have time to “comb it out genteelly.” He had already made 
his other worldly arrangements, and had bequeathed in his will a 
handsome gratuity to all the pipers from John O’Groat’s house to E din- 
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burgh to play before his corpse, that it might be borne in Scotland 
as fitting for the body of a chief. Should this be denied him, he said 
he was sure the good old women of his country would sing a coronach 
before him. He was led, like Kilmarnock and Balmerino, to the room 
hung with black cloth and fitted for his lying in state, but even this spec- 
tacle, which Kilmarnock confessed to be terrible, failed to shake his hardy 
nerves. While on the scaffold, he learned that a fearful accident had oc- 
curred by the breaking down ofa platform on which a number of spec- 
tators had collected, many of whom were injured, and some few killed. 
On this, he called to mind an old Scotch proverb to the effect, *‘the more 
mischief the better sport.” Observing one of his friends looking de- 
jected, he clapped him on the shoulder, and exclaimed, ‘ Cheer up, 
man, I am not afraid, why should’st thou?” He then quoted the 
line, “‘ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori,” and afterwards “‘ Namque 
genus et proavos, et que non fecimus ipsi, vix ea nostra voco,” and 
after arranging his attire, placed himself in the proper position upon 
the block, when his enormous neck was severed bya single blow. The 
curious in such matters may still view at the Tower the dent which 
the executioner’s axe made on the block after it had beheaded the last 
Lord Lovat. 

Even his death did not appease the popular indignation at his many 
misdeeds. The epigrammatists sported with his dying words, after the 
bad way of the times. The best effusion was that of Dr. Johnson, and 
ran thus:— 


On Lord Lovat’s Execution. 


Ity’d by gentle minds K1nMaRNocK dy’d; 
The brave, BALMERINO, were on thy side ; 

RaDcuiFFE, unhappy in his crimes of youth, 
Steady in what he still mistook for truth, 
Beheld his death so decently unmov’d, 
The soft lamented, and the brave approv’d. 
But Lovar's end indiff’rently we view, 
True to no king, to no religion true ; 
No fair forgets the ruin he has done ; 
No child laments the tyrant of his son ; 
No tory pities, thinking what he was, 
No whig compassions, for he left the cause ; 
The brave regret not, for he was not brave ; 
The honest mourn not, knowing him a knave.” 


His body, contrary to his own desire, was buried in the precincts of 
the Tower. One curious and somewhat ridiculous circumstance remains 
to betold. To this very day, the humble inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood of his old residence avoid, after nightfall, the lane which leads 
to it. But a few days since, as the writer has been credibly 
informed, an entire party of cricketers, after a match at Turnham 
Green, and a subsequent revel, made a considerable detour to escape 
passing through the road which is popularly said to be haunted by a 
ghost bearing beneath his arm a gory head, which certain super- 
stitious people still declare to present every midnight the features 
of Srwon Lorp Lovar. 
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A FEW QUERIES. 


By Epmunp H. YArtEs. 





WILL you be kind enough to 
answer me on a few points 
which have worried me for 
some time, and a proper solu- 
tion of which I have never 
been able to obtain? They are too matter of fact, and not suf- 
ficiently recondite for the readers of Notes and Queries, and the 
Sunday papers will afford me no information, except as to the age of 
Mr. Paul Bedford, whether A should have led the diamond or roughed 
the spade, and whether Dan Dismore ever fought Stokes’ novice. To 
you, then, I confidently apply, and am sure you will take pity on my 
ignorance. So to begin—Why did the Crimean commission exonerate 
those into whose misdeeds it was deputed to inquire, and who evidently 
were in the wrong? Was Lord Cardigan a hero at Balaklava, or was 
he back in safety half-an-hour before those men whom he ought to have 
led, and who were cutting their way through their enemies while he 
was securely within the British lines? Why do we obstinately hold to 
the system of promotion by purchase in the army, while our neigh- 
bours the French reward Sergeant Sansous the brave in preference to 
the Duc de Milleterres the incapable? Why did the Zimes make a 
furious attack on the Traviata in August, having bestowed the most 
laudatory criticisms on the same opera during the months of May, 
June, andJuly? Why are “institutions” so cherished amongst us Eng- 
lish? For instance, why do people still laugh at Punch, when it is known 
to be the dreariest publication now extant, and to be living simply on 
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its old reputation? How is it that Mr. Cothurnus cannot keep on 
good terms with any justly conducted newspaper? Why won't he 
recognise any journal that praises anybody besides himself and Mrs. 
C ? Who writes the historical play bills and books which he signs 
as author, and who buys them? Where are the people who believe in 
Dr. Spurgeon? Whence did he get his degree of Dr.? Who cares what 
the people of Scotland thought of him or he of them, and who reads 
the tracts containing those differences of opinion which he publishes ? 
Why do a certain set of comic writers always allude to gin-and-water? 
Why do all authors write against other authors, make recondite jokes 
anent them, and think the public care for or understand them and 
their peculiar figures? When will the wretched head-coverings known 
as hats be abolished? When shall we leave off cloth coats in summer ? 
when shall we have clean cabs and cheap funerals, and sober monthly 
nurses, and statues that we are not ashamed of, and a proper National 
Gallery? When will the catalogue to the British Museum Library be 
finished, the income-tax abolished, the Literary Fund put under proper 
management, or the Crystal Palace become a promising speculation ? 
When will Scotchmen return to their own country, Irishmen acknow- 
ledge that there is any city in the world equal to Dublin, Frenchmen 
allow that they were beaten at Waterloo, or Germans be able to cross 
the sea without being ill? Where does all the straw that one sees in 
London dust come from? Where do theflies go to? Whence is generated 
the fluff that you find in your waistcoat pockets? What mysterious pro- 
cess is undergone by clothes which, put away shabby and worn, come 
from the wardrobe after an interval of two months with the gloss of 
novelty upon them? Where do all the kidneys eaten in London come 
from? Who sends conscience money to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer? What kind of a man is Mr. Lowe, who writes to the Times 
periodically, stating how many inches of rain have fallen, and how 
does he take his measurements? Whois Moses’ poet? How can they 
make it pay to throw books into all the cabs coming from the railway 
stations? Did any one ever see the Sentinel newspaper, or the Watch- 
man, or the Banner, or the Patriot? Who edits, who prints, who buys 
them? What are they about? Where was Hicks’s Hall ?—who was 
Hicks ?—why did he have a hall ?—was it an Entertainment Hall like 
the Egyptian or Canterbury Hall ?—a court of justice like Guildhall ? 
and why were places measured from it by distance? Who wrote the 
letters that appeared in the Times signed “‘ An Englishman ?” Why did 
he break off with that journal? Is it the same person who now writes 
with that signature in the Advertiser? Who reads the Advertiser? Why 
does it not print the English language, instead of a licensed victuallers’ 
idiom of its own? Why does it abuse Prince Albert and call 
him a “distinguished personage”? Who writes the playbills 
for the Adelphi, and who believes in them? Who ever “screamed” 
at a farce? I did not, you did not, and yet somebody must have, for 
it is so asserted in print. Who murdered Eliza Grimwood? (Inspector 
Field, they say, could answer this, but he won't.) And where's Foschini ? 
Why can’t we walk about London at night without being garotted ? 
When will ladies be free from insults from cabmen? Who will ever 
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understand Bradshaw, or G. H. Lewis, or Martin Tupper? Why does old 
Mr. Savage Landor still continue to write, and why does he spell 
“ Czar” with an initial “T.”? Why do Jews think to impose upon us 
by calling themselves Moss and Lewis and Braham, when it is perfectly 
palpable that Moses, Levi, and Abraham are their proper appellations ? 
Who, on earth, buys the whizzing toys sold by the bearded man who 
calls “only ay’penny?” and what do they do with them when bought ? 
Who arte the people who pay to perform parts at private theatres? 
Who writes their lives in the “ Theatrical Journal?” Who reads them ? 
Who asks all the wonderful questions in the Notices to Correspondents 
in the “Family Herald,” and who answers them? What is “ nurr 
and spell” ? who ever played at it or saw it played? Who ever saw 
a bad leg, of many years’ standing, which was cured by Holloway’s 
ointment? Who ever learnt French in a fortnight without a master? 
and who ever used a polyglot washing-book without losing half his 
linen? Who ever asked the landlord of an hotel, ‘‘ What can I have 
for dinner, some beef, some mutton, some peas, some beans, some plum 
tart, some cheese”? and who ever got for an answer, “‘ You can have 
some venison, some lamb, some anchovies, some strawberries, some 
plum-pudding, and some maccaroni”? Whoever saw Mary Wedlake ? 
Who ever bruised their oats? Who ever smoked a Sisal cigar? Who 
ever reformed his tailor’s bills? Who ever doubled up a perambulator ? 
Who ever gave vent, in one theatrical evening, to “ cheers, tears, and 
laughter?” Who ever ? but I can ask no more. Finally, who 
ever bought “Tue Train” without being amused ? 








THE WRITING-MASTER,. 


By Witt1aM Brovasi. 


I am not going to tell you how it was that I became a writing-master, 
nor do I think it at all necessary that I should enlighten you as to the 
position I formerly occupied in society. I have had my share of the 
world’s trials, and have fallen from a good estate—but that is no reason 
I should trouble you with my affairs, nor stand, mendicant-like, exhi- 
biting the wounds my spirit has received in its rude struggles with 
the world, to gain the charitable pity of the passer-by. 

Enough to say I was not brought up as a writing-master ; indeed, 
from my experience of the profession, I cannot well conceive how any- 
body could adopt it voluntarily as a means of livelihood, so long as 
there were other careers open to him. I rather feel inclined to fancy 
that my case is the usual one with the majority of teachers of all 
kinds—that, having failed in other things, they are compelled to have 
recourse to teach those attainments which they have learned as the 
mere ordinary education of a gentleman, much as they might be driven 
to fiddle for a living in the streets, supposing that they had in more 
prosperous times adopted music as a pastime. The petty annoyances 
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a teacher is subjected to; the insolence and arrogance of those who 
pay him for his teaching ; the ill-temper or stupidity of pupils, making 
the teacher’s work seem hopeless as that of the Danaides, with their 
leaky cask to fill with water ; the general ignoring of the fact that he 
may have the feelings of a gentleman ; and the utter carelessness as to 
whether those feelings are outraged or not, all combine to make the 
calling ofa crossing-sweeper to my mind far preferable to that ofa 
teacher. 


But I have said I have no wish to grumble at my lot—Why should 1? 
~ * * * * * 


I was quite a young man when circumstances compelled me to ac- 
cept the appointment of writing-master in Miss Turk’s Establishment 
for Young Ladies, Laburnum House, Brixton. How that extremely 
cautious spinster could have consented to receive so young a man into 
her house, amongst her precious charges, has many a time appeared a 
puzzle to myself. To be sure, I looked much older than I was. Illness 
and sorrows had already left their mark upon my face in one or two 
incipient wrinkles, and my shoulders, prematurely bowed, might well 
have supported a much older head than time had placed on them. 
Then I was very cheap: reckoning the number of young ladies whom 
I had to teach, and the number of lessons each received per week, my 
emoluments amounted to something like one half-penny per lesson 
each. This fact may perhaps have had something to do with my getting 
the appointment. 

Amongst the pupils in Miss Turk’s establishment there were girls of 
all ages, from the merest children upwards almost to the verge of 
womanhood. Some were there within very few years of my own age; 
and yet, spite of the grown-up airs that these young ladies used to give 
themselves, how vast a gulf of years there seemed between us! They, 
simple-minded, unsophisticated school-girls, with the whole of life 
before them: I, tired out with my short struggle with the world, and, 
as it were, withdrawing from the contest, settled down as writing- 
master in a lady’s school. 

These senior pupils were my greatest troubles. I could put up with 
the shortcomings and mistakes of the younger ones without a murmur, 
nor grudge the labour that they cost me, tedious though it was. My 
patience never failed me with these little ones, often as I had to find 
fault with them for inattention. But the supercilious contempt with 
which the elder girls invariably treated me was hard to bear. With 
their heads full of leaving school “ next half,” with all their thoughts 
engrossed by the society in which they were so soon to mix, they had 
already come to look upon me as beneath their notice (just as they would 
next season in a fashionable drawing-room, if the absurdity of a writing- 
master in a fashionable assembly can be conceived). I was a thing 
that had been useful in its time, and had been paid for while required, 
but now no longer needed, and so thrown aside. The dancing-master 
and the singing-master were still tolerated. During the short time 
these young ladies had to stay, the more showy accomplishments might 
still be worth their while attending to. But mere writing! It wasa 
task for children. not for them. Nor was there ever the slightest 
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attempt to disguise the scorn in which they held me. They would 
openly descant to one another, as I passed, upon my appearance. And 
many a lovely pair of shoulders have I seen artificially crooked into 
something like an imitation of my unsightly stoop. 

And yet all this, I feel convinced, was want of thought far more than 
intentional cruelty. Miss Turk’s plan of instruction—like that of 
other teachers I have known, both male and female—ignored the 
education of the feelings altogether, and while it stored the mind with 
brilliant accomplishments, left the heart untutored, to improve itself or 
not as it might happen. Indeed, on one occasion I complained to her 
about this mimicry of my person, and I observed particularly that she 
read the offending pupil a long lecture on the indecorum of the act— 
but said no word about its cruelty ! 

Then, too, for fear that the young lady (who was on the point of 
leaving, and who, as Miss Turk knew, had younger sisters) might be 
annoyed at it, she turned round upon me and thought I need’nt have 
made such a piece of work about a mere joke—though she confessed a 
somewhat unlady-like one (still not a cruel one!)—and went her way 
majestically muttering something of which the two words “ upstart 
pride” were all I caught. 

There is something so innately lovely in the female character, 
especially in early youth, that we are disinclined to credit any failings 
in it. We like to think of a girl as a kind, gentle creature, free from 
the stormy passions that stir in the bosoms of our ruder sex. According 
to this feeling we are prone to fancy a young ladies’ school as an 
assemblage where the purest friendship reigns, where quarrels never 
arise as amongst unruly boys, and where all is harmony and peace. It 
grieves me to say anything to set aside this pleasant faith, and perhaps 
it is not quite fair in me to take advantage of the opportunity my 
position gave me, and “tell tales out of school.” But truth requires 
that I should confess I once did overhear a quarrel between two 
inmates of Miss Turk’s establishment. 

I was proceeding one morning to the school-room, accompanied by 
the lady-principal (who was always present when I gave my lessons), 
when, as we neared the door, the sound of voices in angry disputation 
reached us. Miss Turk motioned me to keep silence, and—TI blush to 
write it of so admirable a lady—stooped down and placed her ear 
against the keyhole. The action was unnecessary, for the disputants 
spoke loud enough for me to hear them, standing as I was some 
distance from the door. 

“A gentleman, indeed!” I heard a voice exclaim, sneeringly: “a 
pretty gentleman! a hump-backed writing-master !” 

I was the subject of dispute, then. Iwas about withdrawing, but 
Miss Turk arising in a somewhat confused manner, from her stooping 
posture, prepared to enter, giving me a look meanwhile that plainly 
threatened her worst displeasure if I took any notice of what I had 
heard. And while that lady was smoothing down her dress, somewhat 
disordered by the stooping, I overheard the answer, though it was 
rendered indistinct by sobs— 
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“ He's not hump-backed, I’m sure. And if he is, he’s very good— 
and very kind to us—and—” 

Miss Turk turned the handle of the door. We entered, and found 
little Fanny Benson crying passionately, while one or two of the other 
girls cast down their eyes, somewhat confused on seeing me. 

“Young ladies!” cried Miss Turk, in her most dignified tones: 
“What is the matter? Answer me!” 

No one did answer her, however. The young ladies were extremely 
busy with their books, and little Fanny Benson, hastily drying her 
tears, and her neck and shoulders turning crimson, appeared to be as 
busy as the rest of them. Miss Turk, probably imagining an explana- 
tion in my presence might be awkward, did not insist upon it, and the 
business of the writing-lesson was commenced. 

Miss Benson, in whom I had thus unexpectedly discovered. a cham- 
pion, was at this time some fourteen years of age. She was a little 
childish fairy-like creature, with long flowing curls, which seemed 
endowed with some hidden power of sympathising with their wearer’s 
feelings—sparkling and dancing around her face when she looked up 
and smiled—but now hanging down dolefully enough, as, with down- 
cast eyes, she pretended to be studying her lesson. I have said she 
was some fourteen years of age—but she looked much younger. Hers 
was one of those faces not unfrequently met with, which retain the 
appearance of extreme juvenility, almost of childishness, for a long 
time, and then at one bound, as it were, spring into womanhood. Her 
manners, too, were as artless as her looks, and since she had been at 
Miss Turk’s I had always regarded her in my own heart as a pet—a 
sort of little lady that, had I been anything but a writing-master, I 
should have liked to take upon my knee and kiss! 

From this time forth I never saw her pretty smiling face—and it 
was always smiling—without recalling how she took my part that 
morning ; without once more beholding in my mind’s eye that downcast 
look, those tears, those reddening shoulders. Insensibly that little 
figure became a portion of my being—other girls might leave Miss 
Turk’s—new scholars come—but it appeared to me, as though a day 
passed without seeing little Fanny Benson would have left a void that 
nothing could supply. What progress, too, she made with the lessons 
I gave her. I know not whether my fondness for her made me take 
more pains with her than with the others, or whether it was her own 
industry produced the result. But certain it was, that “little Fanny 
Benson,” still to all appearance a mere child, was soon acknowledged 
the best writer in Miss Turk’s establishment. 

Sometimes I used to gaze upon her face, and sigh to think what 
happiness it would have been if Fate had made me a parent, and had 
given me a daughter like my dear little Fanny. Then would I laugh 
at my own fancy! A daughter, indeed—why I was only some ten 
years older than Fanny myself. And yet when I looked at her how 
very old I felt! 

It never struck me that my little pet was growing older, and in the 
ordinary course of things must soon leave school. Nor did I notice, 
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seeing her as I did daily, how rapidly her form was expanding into 
womanhood. No; she was still to me the same lovely little lady that 
I long ago had wished to take upon my knee and kiss! 

It was accordingly with no slight shock I heard one morning that 
she was about to leave us. I had been complimenting her upon the 
wonderful improvement she had made in writing, and I added play- 
fully, “I think, Miss Benson, you must now begin instructing me, for 
I can teach you nothing further. Your writing is perfection,” 





“I'm glad to hear you say so, sir,” replied Miss Turk, who was as 
usual at my elbow; “for Miss Benson leaves this quarter.” 

I know not what I answered. It seemed so impossible to me that 
I was to lose my little Fanny that I could not grasp the notion. I 
looked to her for some explanation, but she spoke not. I fancied that 
the long feather of her pen trembled, and either my imagination led 
me astray, or I saWa large tear fall on the open pages of her gopy- 
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he 


hook. Miss Turk did not 


rve it if if was so, and we passed on to 
look at the next pupil’s writing. 

How I got through my duties that morning I know not. And for 
some days afterwards I went mechanically about trying to realise in 
my own mind the fact that little Fanny Benson was going. 

One day it was realised for me most effectually. I awoke to the 
consciousness that she was gone. 

* * * * * * 


Some weeks had passed; the holidays were nearly over, and I was 
wondering how the school-room would look, when I weng back, with- 
out my little Fanny, when I received a note from Mr. Benson, Fanny's 
father, written in a stiff and formal style, although polite enough withal, 
requesting the favour of my immediately calling upon him at his own 
house. What could this mean? Was my poor little Fanny ill? Good 
heavens! it might be dying! But then again I smiled at my own 
folly. Even supposing that my fears were true, why should they send 
forme? Her father knew not—no one knew how I had treasured up 
the image of my little pupil in my heart. Could it be that they wished 
me to continue my instructions? Oh! how I hoped it might be! Yet 
no; she wrote too well already to require it. 

On my arrival at her father’s house I was at once shown to the 
drawing-room. There, standing with his back against the fire-place, 
with a somewhat severe though to me utterly unintelligible look upon 
his face, was Mr. Benson. I had seen him once before on the occasion 
of his bringing Fanny back to school. There, seated in a handsome 
easy chair, trying her utmost to look stern, but with the marks of tears 
upon her cheeks, sat Mrs. Benson. I knew "twas Fanny's mother, for 
different though the faces were, there was still a family likeness there 
was no mistaking. And lastly, there, at a little work-table, her face 
buried in her hands, and weeping as though her little heart would 
break, sat Fanny—my own little Fanny. 

My first impulse was to rush towards her to clasp her in my arms 
and try to comfort her. Something—I know not what it was—with- 
held me. Nor can I tell why it was that at this moment it for the 
first time flashed across my mind that Fanny was no longer little Fanny, 
hut had grown into womanhood. 

“ Now, sir,” said Mr. Benson, after I had stood thus gazing for some 
seconds, “ perhaps you'll explain all this ?” 

“Oh let me go, papa, do let me go,” cried Fanny, rising from her 
seat and turning her swimming eyes upon him. 

“ Not so, my child !” returned her father, “it is quite necessary you 
should hear what passes between this—gentleman (I noticed that he 
said it with an effort) and myself.” 

“Oh, dear papa! indeed, indeed, he’s not to blame ;” cried Fanny, 
as she sank down on her knees before her father. 

I made a step towards her to raise her from the ground, but a look 
from the father restrained me. Then he commenced a volley of 
abuse against me, charged me with basely tampering with his child's 
affections, and would have gone on tol know not what extremities, but 
Fanny clung so closely to his knees, and cried so piteously “Oh, no, 
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no,” whenever he upbraided me; sobbed out so earnestly that it was 
all her fault and that she was a silly wicked girl, that the old man 
seemed softened, and more than once I saw him draw his hand across 
his eyes. As for the mother, she was completely drowned in tears. 

For the first time the truth had dawned upon me. My little Fanny 
loved me! 

What would I not have given could I have pressed that little tremb- 
ling figure to my heart? —that heart so bruised, so worn out, as it 
seemed, but yet so capable of loving still, as I discovered now. So 
truly capable of loving that it could even give up this great happiness 
for her sake ! 

I approached her with all the calmness I could summon up, and, 
taking her by the hand, I raised her from her knees. She turned to- 
wards me and, burying her face in my bosom, wept even more violently 
than before. Oh, that I could have held her there for ever! 

There must have been an expression of settled determination to do 
right apparent in my face, and her father must have seen it, for he did 
not oppose me when I stooped and kissed her lovely forehead. The 
first—the only kiss. 

“Fanny!” I said, as calmly as I could, “Dear Fanny! Listen to 
me. I prize your affection, my dear girl, beyond anything on earth. 
But it must be the affection of a dear kind friend—no other. Believe 
me, I am much too old—you cannot tell how much too old—for any 
other tie to be between us. (Oh, how she sobbed against my heart 
when I saidthis!) Be comforted, my dear. Some day you will think 
all the more highly of me for my saying this,” 

“T do—I do ;” she cried, ** but—” 

I felt the little form becoming heavy. I saw that she was fainting. 
Her mother saw it, too, and with the quick instinct of a woman had 
her in her arms. 

I felt she would be better there than in mine, and so I gave her up 
—for ever. 

Oh! those ten years by which my age exceeded hers! They seemed 
ten tons of misery piled upon my heart to crush it. 

“Good bye, my Fanny;” I exclaimed, apostrophising the now 
senseless form, “Some day we will meet again—but not yet. No, not 
yet!” 

* I hurried from the room. Her father followed me. “God bless 
you, my dear sir,” he cried, as he wrung my hand. It was all he could 
say. The old man burst into tears. 

* x ¥ & 

I did not return to Miss Turk’s, nor have I ever seen my little 
Fanny since. Doubtless by this time she is married. May she be 
ever happy—happier than she could have been with her poor broken- 
down, hump-backed Writing-Master ! 
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THE FAIRY OAK. 


AN IRISU LEGEND. 


By H.R. Apprsoyn, 
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“By no means,” replied our self-constituted host, “Mr. Sullivan 
has already assured us of your powers of narration; therefore, per- 
haps, you will be good enough to open the entertainment.” 

“ With all my heart. But what shall it be about ?” 

“Oh! something about Ireland. I love to hear stories of that de- 
lightful country,” cried a young Parisian lady; “I have a cousin who 
resided there for several years, and he assures me it is filled with fairies, 
and ghosts, and giants, and —” 

“ Well, I must admit,” said Mr. Sullivan, “that we have strange 
people and things in that country ; and as to the existence of fairies, 
there can be no denying the fact.” 

The midshipman began tittering. 

* Aye, you may laugh, young sir. But if you lived in Ireland you 
would not be quite so sceptical. The fairies, or good people—provi- 
dence preserve me from interfering with them—are indeed powerful ; 
as Terence, alas, can tell you.” 

“The deuce a truer word you ever said,” cried the Squire. 

“Why, what can they have to do with you,” asked the old Indian. 
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“Sure, hav’nt you observed I was lame ; and so indeed are both my 
brothers ; one has a hump upon his back, and the other's all crooked- 
sided.” 

“ But what can this have to do with fairies?” 

“Tell them, Terence dear, tell them how you became lame, and let 
it stand in place of a better story.” 

“T will that same: so here goes.” 

“You must know, my good friends, that my brothers and myself 
were born with straight forms and athletic limbs, and were, I have 
every reason to believe, the pride of our parents and the admiration of 
the peasantry, who, in the south of Ireland, take as much interest in 
the ‘children of the master’ as in their own. And, as my father, 
commonly styled Sullivan, of Ballyleague Castle, in the county of 
Clare*, was universally beloved—not only was our infant beauty widely, 
but our subsequent misfortune generally known throughout all Munster. 
You must know, too, that my father, in his younger days, served in the 
cavalry, and consequently, was little in Ireland; indeed, like many 
more of our countrymen, he affected to despise its rusticity, and joined 
in the favourite observation of many, who, on beholding anything very 
awkward or ridiculous, are apt to exclaim, ‘ How very Irish!’ Well, 
gentlemen, you may naturally suppose, that with these ideas he was 
delighted to marry an English woman—the daughter of a Devonshire 
baronet—who professed a perfect horror of the Green Isle; and 
naively believed that the lower orders were caught in a wild state, and 
required considerable tuition before they could be broken into civilised 
life. These fancies greatly delighted my father, and he felt justly proud 
of his dear English wife's prejudices. Except as a matter of jest, the 
name of Ireland was never mentioned—nor its green acres ever thought 
of, save as a colonial possession, whence the revenues of the happy pair 
were to be drawn ; thus for the first six months of their marriage, the 
idea of visiting their Irish estates was unthought of by either of my 
parents. At the end of this period, it was one morning announced 
to my father, that his bride was in that happy state in which those joy 
to be ‘who love their lords.’ From this moment his views seemed 
changed. Ireland rose up in his mind’s eye—not only as the cherished 
scene of his youth, but as the necessary cradle of his future heir; and 
after much consultation—after considerable remonstrance on the part 
of his lady wife—she was at length forced to yield the point. It was 
determined that the blood of our ancestors required the future heir of 
the old house to be first introduced into the world on his own lands, 
and amidst his own vassals. 

“‘ My father was an energetic and determined man; so, in one month 
more, blazing tar-barrels proclaimed through our estate, that the 
welcome master had returned. 

“ But if the arrival of their long absent lord filled the breasts of his 
tenantry with joy, how shall I describe their enthusiasm when they 
beheld him accompanied by one of the fairest creatures in creation, and 


* The main facts in this sketch being strictly true, I have, of course, con- 
cealed the real names of the parties, and the locality where the occurrences took 
place. Mos of my Irish readers will, however, recognise the facts, 
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learnt from his own mouth that she was about to give birth to an heir 
—a ra’al Sullivan—one of the old stock—to be born and bred in the 
old castle—in the old chamber—where their hereditary lords had been 
ushered into the world for the last three hundred years. Faith, gen- 
tlemen, an Irish landlord can alone conceive the sympathetic joy ‘of an 
Trish peasant on such an occasion. 

“The warm ‘Cade mille fulthea’ of her people failed, however, in melting 
the strongly prejudiced heart of my excellent mother, who still refused 
to believe that our countrymen were a single degree more civilised 
than the Red Indians of America, or the wild inhabitants of Timbuctoo. 
She consequently became melancholy and reserved, and loved to show 
her superior mind by checking what she conceived to be the absurd 
superstitions ‘of a savage nation.’ 

“Tf you have resided any time in Ireland, it will scarcely be neces- 
sary to tell you that there is always one favoured female retainer 
(generally the foster-mother of her husband) who attaches herself to the 
lady of the estate, and that this personage looks upon herself as_privi- 
leged—more particularly in the matter of gossip. Now, in our family, 
old Norah O’Donnell filled this envied post, and failed not to recount 
with pride all the strange legends which she thought would please her 
mistress, as well as all the little gossipings and goings on, which might 
serve to cheer her somewhat sinking spirits. 

“Her tales of banshees, spirits, and fairies, my revered parent 
treated with the utmost scorn, and often and often would old Norah 
stop her ears, as my mother boldly defied their power. But when she 
desired an old riven oak to be cut down—an oak in which the 
good people (fairies) loved to ause it impeded some 
favourite view, the poor old woman almost went mad, and she vainly 
implored her mistress, as she valued her peace, to spare a tree whose 
destruction would enrage every Luprechan in the country. Besides, 
there was an old saying, a sort of prophecy about it. What its mean- 
ing was, Norah could not pretend to say, but it ran thus :— 


‘ All three 
Shall pay for the tree,’ 





and if this haunt of the good people was destroyed, there was no 
saying what might be the consequences. 

“These seemingly foolish remonstrances only made my mother more 
obstinate—more determined to show her contempt for the ridiculous 
belief in spirits so prevalent in Ireland, so, as my father was away, in 
spite of every entreaty, the Fairy Oak was cut down. 

“The next morning, news was brought that my father had broken 


his arm in Dublin. This was looked upon as a just punishment on the 
obstinate Englishwoman. In the evening, there was a grave consulta- 


tion amongst the servants, respecting the meaning of the old legend— 
‘All three 
Shall pay for the tree.’ 
Alas! their forebodings told them something dreadful was sure to 
happen. 
“About this time several of the cattle died, and the oldest woman in 
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the parish declared that the good people had in many instances shown 
their grief and anger at the loss of their favourite resort, but in all 
else things went on as smoothly as ever; and when the lady of the 
castle was safely delivered of a fine, well-proportioned, bouncing boy 
(you may stare, but I was so) the superstitious retainers were fain to 
confess that their fears were happily unfounded, and that the fairies 
for once had withheld their revenge. 

“My mother was now most anxious to return to England, but 
pecuniary means, I believe, induced my father to oppose her desire, 
and they agreed, though sorely against the will of the former, to 
remain three years longer in Ireland, at the expiration of which time 
she was to return again to her native isle, with a solemn assurance that 
she should be no more asked to visit this land of poverty and super- 
stition. 

“T will not detain you by telling you how my parent passed these 
dull years of her existence. Suffice it to say she became the mother of 
two more boys, and in the pride of maternity (for we were indeed a 
beautiful group to look upon) she became more reconciled to poor 
Ireland. Norah, however, always shook her head and looked solemn, 
to the great amusement of her mistress, who laughed at her fears and 
defied the resentment of the ‘ good people.’ 

“My brothers and myself all slept together in a very large old 
crimson curtained bed, the same bed in which the heirs to our house 
had been born for several centuries back—the same bed which I'll 
show you whenever you'll do me the honour of visiting Ballyleague 
Castle. 

“Well, my friends, this bed is not only ample in its size as a bed of 
rest, but isremarkably high, so high that the four pillars which support 
the draperies reach within a single inch of the ceiling, the consequence 
is that a man can with difficulty insert his hand between the top of the 
bed and the ceiling of the room. 

“One night, it appears, we were all put to rest in high spirits and 
health, and nursed to sleep by the Irish snatches which Norah loved to 
sing. Her charges thus disposed of, the worthy nurse went down, as 
was her usual wont, to have a gossip in the servant's hall, entirely for- 
getting (as she has since assured me) that this was the third anniversary 
of the destruction of the Fairy Oak. 

“In about an hour or perhaps alittle more, old Norah again returned 
up-stairs to renew her vigil beside our couch—but who shall paint 
her terror, her dismay, on finding that couch deserted. For a 
moment she looked about, but secing no traces of the children she 
had left, she made up her mind that the ‘English lady,’ as my 
mother was always called, had stolen away the children inorder to 
punish her truancy and prove her carelessness to my father on his return. 

“Full of this idea she rushed to my mother’s room, but her worst 
fears were only met with equal alarm, and, accompanied by my dis- 
tracted parent, she re-entered the nursery, to commence a vain search 
which lasted for several hours, but without the slightest result—the 
whole house was ransacked, the park was searched, rewards were 
offered, threats held out, but still the children could not be found. 
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“ Unable to stray, from our extreme youth, it was evident we had 
been abducted. My poor mother, half mad with anxiety, tore her hair, 
and vowed it was done by some expectant heir or some savage retainer ; 
Norah rocked herself to and fro in the corner, waving her hands 
up and down; she continued to utter prayers for our safety, and 
curses on our abductor. At length, however, as if struck by some 
sudden thought, her whole manner changed in an instant, and crying 
out loudly ‘it is the good people,’ rushed out to the spot where their 
oak once stood. 

“Here those that followed her perceived that the grass had lately 
been much disturbed, and several wild flowers lay about as if recently 
plucked from their parent stem ; little patches here and there showed 
the print of the most tiny footsteps, and Norah to this hour swears she 
heard the fairies laughing and singing in some of the bushes which 
grew around, as if in mockery of her anguish. No traces, however, of 
the missing children could be found, and the miserable group returned 
to the Castle. 

“Tt was fully one o'clock in the morning when my mother threw 
herself distractedly on the bed so lately occupied by her loved trea- 
sures, and her self-reproached nurse cast herself beside it to weep in 
expiation of her culpable neglect. 

“ An hour had thus passed, when the avenue bell announced the 
return of my father. What agony did this sound not bring to the 
bosom of his wife—how could she meet him with such a tale? How 
should she reveal to a fond and doating parent, that all his hopes 
were blighted—his children all swept away at one fell swoop? Death 
indeed at that moment would have been a welcome guest both to the 
mistress and the maid. 

“ At this instant of agony, when my poor mother, trembling, listened 
for my father’s approaching footstep, a low sound broke upon her ear, 
and with a scream of mingled anguish and delight, she recognised the 
plaintive cry of one of her children. Norah, as frantic as herself, 
heard the loved tones, and with maddened eagerness they both now 
resumed their search. 

“The wailing became louder, and they at once perceived that the 
sounds proceeded from the top of the bed ; they felt with their hands 
the linen testar or top—and, O joy unutterable!—joy too great to bear 
—they distinctly traced the forms of myself and brothers, and with a 
cry of gladness flew towards the door as my father entered. 

“‘ A few moments explained to him the whole case. 

“ But now came the mystery—the problem which must for ever re- 
main unsolved—how could the babies have got there. That they had 
been placed there, was evident ; yet the bed-frame had been undis- 
turbed, and, as I said before, the solid cornice reached within one inch 
of the no less solid ceiling; yet such was the fact, which thousands 
can avouch. 

“The question was now how to extricate us from our strange posi- 
tion—to take down the bed, or cut through the superior floor, would 
have been a work of time. Norah suggested the best means; she 
rushed to a work-box, and, snatching a pair of scissors, divided the 
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linen roof of the bed in the centre; we fell one by one, apparently 
uninjured, into the fond arms of our doating, our delighted parents. 

“ But, ladies and gentlemen,” added Sullivan, in a grave tone, 
“their joy was of short duration; we were at that instant, as you now 
see us, cripples of various forms. From that moment to the present 
hour the three sons of the House of Sullivan have been objects of de- 
formity. Our parents quitted this country, never to return; and only 
five years ago poor old Norah expired, affirming with her last breath 
her conviction that we were thus punished by the good people for the 
offence our mother was guilty of in cutting down “The Fairy Oak.” 


0. ek F & RB ey 
By J. H. FRIswE tt. 


Or all the weapons of the human intellect satire is perhaps the keenest 
and that which inspires the most dread. Of all, also, its effects have 
been the widest and the most beneficial. Happily for us, none but 
good men have been supremely gifted with this tremendous power. 
We do not say that Aristophanes, Horace, Terence, Persius, or Juvenal 
were the best of men; or that, speaking of modern times, Rabelais, 
Cervantes, Quevedo, Swift, Pope, or Moliére were saints, in the Christian 
sense of the term; nay, even that, judged by the highest possible 
standard of excellence, they were but frail and faulty men; as weak 
as some of those whom they condemned; but we do say that they, 
like David, had continual impulses towards wisdom, goodness, and truth; 
that they often embraced these impulses, and that they maintained a 
very high standard of honesty through poverty and persecution ; that 
they possessed a courage which never gave way ; a spirit and a sense 
of their own dignity which kept them from being base; an ever 
recurring love of truth and nature; a belief in the beauty of humanity, 
and a wonderful boldness, which constantly urged them to speak out 
and smite dishonesty, impurity, and baseness, even in high places and in 
the breasts of the great and powerful of the world. Without these 
feelings, which have of themselves something of the heroic, a true 
satirist cannot exist; for a satirist is not to be degraded to the rank 
of a scandal-monger, who retails the stories of a village, or the faux 
pas of a court, but he is to be regarded as a large-souled well-wisher 
to humanity, who, speaking the truth with sharp severity, places it in 
that light which, if it pains the guilty, yet awakens him to the enor- 
mity of his villanies, and makes him hate the crime which he has 
hitherto loved. 

It has happened, however, by a natural consequence, that satire is 
the most dangerous of all weapons to him who uses it. It is a hiltless 
sword which, though it pierces the antagonist, cuts the hands of him 
who wields it. A turn for satire verse has ruined more poets than one. 
The truth itself does not please at all times, and it is certain that truth, 
sharply told, always wounds. If from the lips of Divinity it could only 
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urge those who heard it to ensnare and slay the speaker, we may be 
sure that from the mouth of mortality its proximate effects must be the 
same. We find thisin every case. Defoe imprisoned and driven half 
mad; Swift in disgrace breaking his proud heart; Rabelais forced to 
conceal his ideas amidst filth and zanyism; Cervantes begging his 
bread ; Fielding without a friend; Quevedo in a dungeon. Well may 
Johnson break forth into strong melancholy verse in his imitation of 
Juvenal; well may he enumerate nothing but miseries, as he cries 
out— 
What various ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail.” 

The incessant toil and thought beget little success, then comes the pale 
envy and the biting cares, then the degradation of seeking a patron, 
and lastly, the sad end—the patron, and the jail. In the-life which 
is before us we shall find these wayside marks precisely in the succes- 
sion in which the noble verse of Johnson has placed them. 

The literature of the Spaniards is very imperfectly known to English- 
men. <A great name has overshadowed a host of inferior, but of ex- 
cellent writers, Cervantes is popular and appreciated, but Calderon, 
Lope de Vega, Garcilasco, Pouce de Leon, and Quevedo, authors every 
one of them worthy of study are known but by name. It is to the 
history and great work of the latter that we wish to direct attention. 

The era of Phillip the Second of Spain resembled, in too many re- 
spects, our own. Catholicism and that shade worshipped by monkish 
devotees, Catholic unity, were rampant. The question of the Immacu- 
late Conception would, if then propounded, have been settled bya 
Bull. The Inquisition flourished in all its glory (?) and superstition 
and luxury went, as they always will and do, hand in hand. The 
latter vice bore, perhaps, the largest flower, for it had been sown in 
rich ground, and the treasures of the conquered Indies, the pearls and 
gold of Mexico, and the silver of Peru were poured like liquid manure 
to nourish its root. The throne of Spain was, at that time, the richest in 
the world, its court or courts the most luxurious and debauched. We 
say courts advisedly. It had one at Peru, another in Mexico, a third 
in Sicily, a fourth at Naples, and each viceroy tried to outvie his 
fellows in show, pomp, and bravery. The manners and morals 
of these courts had corrupted the old institutions of the descen- 
dants of the Cid. There was too much ease and luxury, too 
much gold, too much grandeur; the country presented all those 
signs of decadence which M. Ledru Rollin had seen in England, and 
which M. de Montalembert has endeavoured to explain away. The 
nobles presented little but vanity, idleness, intrigue, love of precedent, 
ceremony, and contempt for the feelings of the people. Moral sense 
was all but extinguished: riches alone were worshipped. The throne 
was merely the altar of an empty idol, of a monarchy weakened and 
buried in superstition, and covered by the contempt of all who were 
noble, goed, or free. Favourites reigned, and the basest dispensed 
favours from the polluted but still worshipped “ Fountain of Honour.” 

Abroad, in the country, the same signs presented themselves. The 
artisan was poor and degraded, the peasant crushed and ignorant, the 
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money-lender flourishing and rich ; gamblers and speculators in plenty, 
the intriguer sure of his fortune, tax gatherers and farmers-general fatten- 
ing on the gains of iniquity, the exchequer of the state beggared, the 
middle classes and lower aristocracy poverty stricken, and ready to sell 
their daughters—either through the Church or without her interven- 
tion—to him, not who loved them most, but who had the strongest arm 
or the longest purse. It is the old history of downfalls. Rome presented 
the same signs, and farther back Egypt and Assyria could, did we know 
all, tell the same story. 

But these signs are not beheld with perfect placidity by all. How- 
ever blind a government or a nation may be, there are those whose 
hearts are pure, and whose vision is keen; those who would seek to stay 
her in her downward course; unfortunately the* mass is too blind and 
foolish, the people perish for lack of knowledge, the reins are in the 
hands of those who are desperate and wicked, and they who would 
check the mad career, are mocked at like Lot, or deemed mad like 
Cassandra. Quevedo was one of these. 

The lives of men, such as he was, are often much more romantic than 
romance itself, so that the apothegm of Lord Byron, anent truth being 
strange, stranger than fiction, is completely verified. “If you wish 
for a romance,” cries a French editor of one of Quevedo’s works, 
‘you shall have one,” a romance, indeed, dramatic enough, but sad, 
deep, and strange as a tragedy by CEschylus. 

Don Francisco de Quevedo of Villegas, was born at Madrid in the 
year 1580. His family, which was, as every Spaniard’s is, illustrious 
in its descent, had been attached to the court, and its members had 
held several appointments. Both the parents of the future satirist 
died whilst he was young; but his relative and guardian, Don Jerome 
de Villanueva placed him in the university of Alcala, where he 
made rapid progress, making himself to be regarded as a perfect 
prodigy of learning; knowing Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Italian, 
and French. Nor were his studies ended here: he dipped—for to 
have done the thing thoroughly is beyond mortal power—into the 
studies of theology, law, philosophy, the belles lettres, natural 
philosophy, and medicine. No wonder is it that his college was 
proud of him, and that the fondness of his admirers gifted him also 
with every accomplishment which could be possessed by the finest 
cavalier and gentleman in the world. In history and biography, just 
as in the commencement of inartistic novels, we often find the writers 
carried away by an intense admiration of their heroes. The character 
of the admirable Crichton seems to suit every one. Thus our quaint 
little Quevedo, with a perpetually active brain, a malformation in his 
feet, which renders walking or any martial exercise painful to him, 
but with the pride of a high-born Spaniard, is not only represented as 
a learned philosopher, but as “an arbiter in disputed points of honour, 
preserving with the greatest delicacy the parties who consulted him 
from any compromise of character, highly accomplished in arms, and 
possessing a courage and an address beyond that of the most skilful 
masters.” Thus far M. de Sismondi, who does not forget an editorial 
flourish about “the sanguinary ordeal,” meaning, we presume, if he 
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mean anything, that Quevedo was an accomplished duellist, and in 
addition to his other acquirements, knew the “punto reverso, the 
stocata,” and all the practice and terms of an art which taught him to 
wield his long Spanish rapier with its channelled blade, quite as 
skilfully as he did his pen. 

The reason for all this, which we cannot but regard as exaggeration, 
follows. The high souled little man, full of courage and chivalry, 
being a poet, and a Spaniard to boot, walking along the streets of Ma- 
drid, is attracted by the cries of a woman in distress. Rushing to the 
spot, he finds a lady struggling with a burly cavalier; he rescues her, 
draws his sword, has a few hurried passes, probably with one who 
knew but ill how to defend himself, and leaves the lady free, but his 
adversary, by an unlucky lunge, dead in those midnight streets of Ma- 
drid. Quevedo, sheathing his Toledo rapier, and bending down over 
the body, turns the dying man to the moonlight, and recognizes the 
face of one of the most powerful nobles of Spain. One glance is 
enough for him. Henceforth, adieu the reputation of the scholar and 
the poet: welcome that of the duellist and brawler: he has killed his 
man, and must fly. With a strange pang at his heart, a deep regret, 
relieved perhaps a little by the thought that this misfortune arose in 
his defence of a lady, who will, we may be sure, hereafter defend his 
reputation, Quevedo gets him gone, and ilies to Messina; the Duke 


d’Ossuna, whom he slightly knew, having been appointed Viceroy of 


Sicily, and holding grand court therein. 

To a man of ‘wit, learning, and skill, this forced retirement was not 
so much a banishment as the beginning of his fortunes. The fame of 
Quevedo had preceded him; and either at that court, remote from the 
capital, was preserved the ancient virtue of giving places to men who 
really could fill them, or the friendship of the Duke d’Ossuna pre- 
vailed, and Quevedo suddenly mounted into the seat of the secretary. 
The skill and wisdom of the man soon became apparent. He was, in a 
little space, the very right-hand of the Duke. He travelled from 
Genoa to Nice, from Nice to Venice, from Venice to Madrid, from Pa- 
lermo to Rome, carrying on important negociations, charged with 
dozens of state secrets, and with affairs of state, all of which he skil- 
fully executed. His life, as the life of such a man in such a time na- 
turally would be, was filled with adventures. At Nice, being in pos- 
session of a state secret, he suddenly freighted a ship and saved the 
family of his host, who had been proscribed by the Prince Charles 
Emmanuel. At Venice he became not only a witness, but an actor in 
that pretended conspiracy against the senate which furnished our poet 
Otway with the plot of his tragedy, “ Venice Preserved.” History has 
hitherto believed in the actual existence of the plot, not of the tra- 
gedy, but of the Spaniards against Venice; but M. Guerra y Orbe, 
has proved, from authentic sources, that the conspiracy only existed in 
the cunning brains of the Venetian senators. The truth seems to be 
that the seignory, doubting and mistrusting the influence which Spain 
was acquiring in her state affairs, imagined a cabal, found ready dupes, 
spies, and denouncers ; imprisoned in oubliettes, or assassinated, or cast 
into the sea all to whom their secrets were known, kept amongst 
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themselves a most profound silence, and left, in the face of Europe, 
Spain and the Duke of Ossuna guilty of an abortive and odious con- 
spiracy, thus rendering free their state from further foreign influence, 
and finding throughout the whole of Europe a generous and simple 
credence, and in Fra Paolo a slavish and complaisant historian. Such 
is one of the curiosities of history which time and patient research 
bring to light! But such is the power of genius over truth, that it is 
not more certain that Macbeth will be judged from the pen of Shak- 
spere, and that Richard the Third will be ever regarded as a demi- 
devil rather than a skilful and humane governor, than that the sorrows 
of Belvidera and the woes of Jaffier and Pierre will draw innumerable 
tears from yet unborn audiences, and will, as heretofore, excite the 
hatred of the English against the pride and treachery of Spain. 

We may be assured that Quevedo, the chief secretary of the Duke 
d’Ossuna, shared in his disgrace. The secretary had to fly from Venice 
as a beggar. He reached Naples to find his master and friend, to aid 
and at last to tire him with his good counsels, and to be dismissed. 
Not long afterwards d’Ossuna was disgraced himself, lost his vice- 
royalty, and died perhaps of pride and a broken heart. Olivarez 
succeeded him. 

The good fortune of Quevedo, not less than his skill and genius, 
made him many enemies. He was besides more pleasing to the ladies 
of the court than he was hateful to the nobles. He somehow acquired the 
nameofamanof gallantry. To be so inthe sixteenth century, andin Spain, 
was to play a very dangerous game. The State of Venice paid many 
an assassin to track the clever secretary, and whether by land or sea, 
the biographer of Quevedo assures us, his life was in danger from the 
dagger of a bravo paid either by some jealous husband or some Italian 
lord : all these dangers the satirist escaped, survived the Duke d’Ossuna, 
and lived to refuse a proffered secretaryship from Olivarez. 

It is probable that these years, free from business and the intrigues 
of court, were the happiest which Quevedo boasted. He fell in love 
with a lady whose name was Esperanza, wrote poetry to her, playing 
gently and prettily on the signification of her name, was crowned with 
success, married, and, after a year of great happiness, lost, as he has told 
us, in admirable and affecting verses, his only “ hope.” This misfortune 
probably made him turn with more avidity than ever to that which had 
amused him in his prosperity. He published some of his poems 
and wrote others. He must have done this largely and at leisure ; 
for his poetical works ‘fill three large volumes, and contain, 
besides other specimens, upwards of one thousand sonnets, some of them 
of great power and beauty. One of them cited by Sismondi, and we 
believe translated (in Bohn’s edition) by Wiffen, the translator of 
Tasso, we cannot forbear presenting to our readers. 


A Roma sepultada en sus ruinas. 
Buscas en Roma & Roma, 0 peregrino! &c. 





Stranzer, ’tis vain! ’Midst Rome thou seek’st for Rome 
In vain; thy foot is on her throne—her grave : 
Her walls are dust ; Time’s conquering banners wave 
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O’er all her hills ; hills which themselves entomb. 
Yea! the proud Aventine is its own womb ; 
The royal Palatine is ruin’s slave; 
And medals, mouldering trophies of the brave 
Mark but the triumphs of oblivious gloom. 
Tiber alone endures, whose ancient tide 
Worshipped the Queen of Cities on her throne, 
And now, as round her sepulchre, complains. 
O Rome! the stedfast grandeur of thy pride 
And beauty, all is fled; and that alone 
Which seemed so flect and fugitive remains ! 

Few sonnets in any language, it seems to us, can surpass this in 
melancholy and reflective grandeur. 

Next to his sonnets the larger portion of poems which Quevedo has 
given us consist of what he calls “romances.” They are, indeed, short 
stanzas, and resemble nothing in the English language, unless it be 
those biting verses of Swift on his own death, or the more playful 
melancholy and irony of Hood. He is very fond of subjecting his own 
fortune to the microscope, and he examines and turns it over with such 
quaint reflections, such good-humoured philosophy, that we cannot help 
at once loving and admiring the man. We shall shortly have to revert 
to one of these “romances :” at present, we must follow the history of the 
author. 

His pursuit of literature, which—such was the nature of the man— 
could not but with him be very earnest, brought him into contact with 
many of the pseudo littérateurs of the day. It has always been the fate 
of men of satiric genius to make enemies amongst their own craft, and, 
as Quevedo did not hesitate to attack and blame those who were 
ridiculous and vicious in their style, he soon had a host of enemies 
amongst the poets. A school had been formed about this time, that is 
from 1615 to 1621, the style of which was full of false sentiments, long 
words, and hyperbole. It seems to us to have been the prototype of 
that Della Cruscan nonsense, which Gifford in our fathers’ days de- 
stroyed by his Baviad and Meviad. Gongora and Marini were at the head 
of this regiment of false poets, and as in Spain when the Inquisition 
flourished it was no difficult thing to attack a man’s faith, some ridiculous 
disputesabout the patron saint of Spain were foisted into the quarrel; and 
Quevedo, attacked on all sides, succumbed to his enemies. An old inquisi- 
tor, Aliaga, the poet and painter Pacheco, and a ‘* Gongorist” Montalvan, 
joined their forces, and between them manufactured a book full of 
bitterness and scandal, purposing to bring to light the secret life of 
Quevedo, wherin they dub him a “heretic, a thief, a robber, a liar 
without faith, honesty, or character; a debauchee spotted over with 
vices.” Many of these qualities have been imputed to Quevedo by his 
biographers, but it does not appear by what authority, if we except that 
of this slanderous book. The “ thief” and “heretic” was, at the very 
time of this slander, meditating a noble and a bold deed. The king- 
dom was exhausted, the treasury empty, national industry discouraged, 
the priests rampant, the King in a state of servitude, the favourites in 

full possession of every power they could wish, quietly pocketing the 
finances and fattening upon the falling state. Quevedo, with a sim- 
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plicity which is naturally ever the concomitant of enthusiasm, believed 
in the King, and contrived to place under his plate at dinner a copy of 
verses, folded into the form of a petition, which revealed these crimes 
and suggested a remedy. These verses were without insolence or 
irony, perhaps without much polish or epigram, but earnest, truthful, 
and full of a biting simplicity. The style, the measure, the very 
boldness of the verses, proclaimed the author, but it was to a woman 
that Quevedo owed his betrayal. A certain lady of the court, a 
Donna Margarita—“ una astuta mujer y de las famosas de la corte”— 
informed Olivarez of the secret, and one cold winter's night in 1639, 
the Alguazils of the court seized Quevedo, deprived him of his papers, 
and for a second time in his life he found himself a prisoner. In the 
years 1620-21-22 he had, indeed, been confined to his estates, but this 
latter imprisonment was a thousand times more tyrannical and severe. 
He was declared to be the author of an atrocious libel against good 
morals and government; was thrown into the dungeon of a convent, 
where a stream of water passed under his bed, producing a pernicious 
dampness and malaria. His estates were confiscated, and, during his 
imprisonment, he was reduced to subsist by common charity. 

This was not all. Quevedo was old, nearly sixty years of age. The 
dampness and harsh treatment had the worst possible effect upon him. 
He fell dangerously ill, but his enemies wishing nothing so much as 
his death, denied him the “luxury” of a physician. His teeth 
rotted in his head ; his whole frame was full of aches and agues; his 
flesh broke out into great sores: the imprisoned satirist cauterised 
these himself. 

When they whom he has offended get the better of a clever man, 
there is little or no question as to their treatment of him. He must 
expiate, before their dulness, the crime of his superior knowledge. 
He must work out his certain punishment. There is nothing so cruel 
as unmitigated stupidity when offended. It is not pleasant to dwell 
upon these things; we must therefore leave Quevedo to his fate, and, 
whilst pitying the man, admire the constancy of the poet. True, poetic 
genius finds sermons in stones and consolation in a jail. If, on account 
of its sensitive nature, it experiences more sorrow and trouble, and 
feels acutely trials which leave the callous man of the world scathe- 
less, it also finds a precious jewel in adversity, and an ointment more 
healing than the balm of Gilead in the contemplation of its trials. The 
fable of the ancients has portrayed this very beautifully, and the laws 
of nature show us a poetic analogy. You may strike upon the stub- 
born oak, and the blow will produce no effect ; nay, if you cut into its 
heart the wound only remains dry and ghastly; but if you wound the 
poplar, the nature of the tree is such that it will weep and distil its 
innermost juices, and by its own tears at once heal the wound and 
form a beautiful and precious gum. So it is with the satirist and 
humorous poet. Quevedo bemoans indeed his own hard fate, and 
poor Hood, whose manner sometimes reminds one of the Spaniard, 
comments upon his hard fortune, but both do it in such a merry 
brave style that their verses have become a consolation for thousands of 
others. In the 16th “Romance” of the book Thalia we find Quevedo 
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exhibits this manliness and courage very remarkably, and so finely that 
we shall do a benefit to the reader by quoting them :— 
‘*______ My planet has looked cn 
With such a dark and scowling eye 
My fortune, if my ark were gone, 
Might lend my pen as black a dye. 


No lucky or unlucky turn 
Did ever fortune seem to play, 
But, ere I'd time to laugh or mourn, 
’*T was sure to turn another way. 


Ye childless great who want an heir, 
Leave all your vast domains to me, 

And Heaven will bless you with a fair, 
Alas, and numerous progeny. 


They bear my effigy about 
The village as a charm of power, 
If clothed, to bring the sunshine out, 
If naked, to bring down the shower. 


Should bravos chance to lie perdu 
To break some happy lover's head, 

J am their man, whilst he in view 
His beauty serenades in bed. 


A loosened tile is sure to fall 
In contact with my head below 
Just as I doff my hat. "Mong all 
The crowd a stone still lays me low. 


My doctor’s remedies alone 

Ne’er reach the cause for which they’re given, 
And if I ask my friends a loan, 

They wish the poet’s soul in Heaven ! 


The poor man’s eye amidst the crowd 
Still turns its asking looks on mine ; 
Jostled by all the rich and proud, 
No path is clear whate’er my line. 
Where’er I go I miss my way. 
I lose, still lose, at every game ; 
No friend I ever had would stay, 
No foe but still remained the same. 


I get no water out at sea, 
Nothing but water at my inn; 
My pleasures, like my wine, must be 
Still mixed with that should not be in. 


This is the last specimen we shall give of Quevedo’s numerous 
poems ; it is scarcely, indeed, as a poet that he is remembered: his 
onnets are, as we have seen, some of them very noble, and are evi- 
dently the production of a noble soul. That of Quevedo had need to 
have been noble and constant too. He had smitten vice in high 
places ; his satire and the revelations of court life which he had given 
Were not forgotten. He expiated that worst of crimes in a fallen age, 
the crime of wishing to make his country better, by an imprisonment 
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of four years, every day of which was a martyrdom. He underwent 
this punishment with a never-failing bravery and constancy ; he turned 
calmly to that consolation which is found above; he wrote religious 
works, the “Life of the Apostle Paul,” and an “Introduction to a 
Religious Life ;” so, let us hope that both he, as well as others, could 
say that— 


“ —_The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 


Leads to the world where sorrow is unknown.” 


One of his religious treatises is curious. ‘There is a treatise upon good 
and bad fortune attributed to Seneca, which abounds in consolatory 
and philosophic views of life, views at once so pure and elevated, that 
it is with difficulty that one can believe thém the work of any but a 
Christian. Quevedo translated this, and added an additional chapter to 
each, wherein it is easy to see that he is speaking to, and consoling him- 
self in his misfortunes rather than the reader. These works are evi- 
dently the work of an earnest Christian, yet we shall find that, earnest 
as he was, he hated priestcraft with a royal hate. 

At last the King of Spain died, and Olivarez, his rapacious minister, 
fell from power. The few friends of Quevedo pressed for an examina- 
tion: it was granted, and the imprisonment was declared to be a mis- 
take. The real author ofthe verses, which were attributed to Quevedo, 
was found to be amonk! That is the way the Government accounted 
for their spite and injustice: the poor poet, broken in health but not in 
spirit, was set free. 

Madrid was thenceforth hateful to him; and, for peace and quietude 
for religious consolation and reflection during the last few weeks of 
his life, Quevedo dragged himself to his little estate in the Sierra 
Morena, where his solitary dwelling, the tower of St. John the Abbot 
(Torre de Juan Abad), stood, grim, weather-worn, and half ruined. 
The old walls were of red stone, the construction itself Moorish, the 
windows broken and dilapidated, the court-yards overgrown with 
aloes, the walls of the little castle clothed with shrubs and verdure, 
His poetry, the source of all his woe and all his joys, did not forsike 
him in this last retreat. He drew between himself and his old tower 
a touching and evident comparison. He wandered, when he could 
find strength, about its ancient walks ; he himself was but a ruin. He 
had been worsted in the struggle with his enemies, he was weak and 
paralysed, he had lost his left eye through the miasma of his prison, 
and he was nearly blinded. 


“Dark ruined tower, my sad and last retreat, 
Where daily I mine own wrecked shadow greet ; 
Around me silence, in my heart the grave, 
No longer through my heart old passions rave ; 
Desire, love, regret, ambition cease 
Their constant battlings now. O leave but peace. 
Peace lights my soul and makes my heart serene, 
When thinking what I’ve felt and what I’ve seen. 
A poet once, I rivalled the gay birds ; 
But, oh! I’ve shed more tears than uttered words ! 


These were the last verses he made. He died a few days after 
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writing them in his lonely tower of the Sierra Morena, on the 8th of 
September, 1645. ‘ Agnés tout,” cries his French biographer, “ cette 
vie est compléte ; on serait fiche quelle se fat écoulée autrement.” 

Complete, indeed, but complete as the lives of all great men have 
been. Complete in suffering, in sorrow, in joy, in tears, in smiles. 
They run through the whole circle of thought, they experience the 
whole world of feeling, before they are permitted to purify themselves 
by trial, and to come, humbly, penitently, and quietly, to the throne of 
that great power, who has told us long, long ago, how futile and 
empty this world is, and has bidden us prepare for a better. 

The translation which we have in English of a few of the visions of 
Quevedo, is the only acquaintance we believe that the unlettered Eng- 
lishman has with him, and that is scanty and incorrect. One of these 
visions is noticed by Cowper in the following lines :— 

Quevedo as he tells his sober tale, 

Asked, when in hell, to see the royal jail ; 

Approved the method in all other things, 

“ But where, good sir, do you confine your kiugs?”J 
“There,” said the guide, “‘the group is full in view.” 
“ Indeed,” replied the sage, “ there are but few.” 

The sooty janitor the charge disdained. 

“ Few, fellow! There are all that ever reigned.” 


Sir Roger L’Estrange, a man of very quick and vivid genius himself 
and the first of that now illustrious body, “the gentlemen of the 
press,” making literature his profession, was too anxious to get money 
from the booksellers to be very careful about his translation. Never- 
theless, there is a free, nervous feeling, and perfect appreciation about 
his rendering which makes it capital reading. In the year 1715 it 
had passed through eleven editions, and was a popular work ; but, in 
reading it, you would scarcely know it to be a translation, for Sir Roger 
hath not only turned the words but where he can the ideas and 
places ; thus the Prado at Madrid becomes Pall Mall, the Spanish place 
of execution Tyburn, &c., but it loses none of the smartness of Quevedo. 
The manner in which the visions take place is much the same as in 
other works of the same nature. The author goes to see some of the 
priests dispossess a man held by the devil: he holds converse with the 
devil, and afterwards falls asleep and dreams that he is in the infernal 
regions. Of course therein he sees all sorts of persons: ladies of 
quality, kings, doctors, poets, fiddlers, tailors, judges, lawyers, scriveners, 
tradespeople, and pastrycooks. Curiously enough, he is very hard 
upon these poor pastrycooks, and he sends them quietly to their punish- 
ment, in company “with a cook that was troubled in conscience for 
putting off cats for hares.” The book is, in fact, a very humorous 
satire or invective against all trades and professions. No one escapes. 
Like Jacques in “ As you like it,” Quevedo cries :— 


“ Give me leave 
To speak my mind, and I will through and through 
Cleanse the foul body of the infected world— 
If they will patiently receive my medicine.” 


We have seen that the Spanish world was not inclined to do so. 
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The corruption was too great for it to listen to a teacher; and for more 
than two centuries after his death the fate which he foretold, the decay 
which he would have prevented, the wretched weakness and intestine 
quarrel, has come upon it. Let us, too, take heed lest place-hunting 
and corruption do not send the glory of England; to whistle down the 
winds as they have done that of Spain, and let us welcome all such 
manly, wholesome satirists as Quevedo, taking their chastisements in 
good part, mending ourselves by their directions, not crying out upon 
their peevishness and ill-nature, being assured that they fulfil an im- 
portant mission, and that the majority of them can say of their writings 
as Quevedo did of his,—‘‘ He who rightly comprehends the morality of 
this discourse shall never repent the reading of it,” 








A WORD OR TWO ABOUT WOMEN. 
By ONE OF THE Szx. 


Ir is a humiliating truth, but not the less a truth for all that, that there 
are a great many silly women in the world. Some one has complained 
lately of the want of men; might he not with equal justice complain 
of the want of women ?—true, wholesome women. The characters of 
women are not so marked as those of men; they have not so many 
salient points; but we have all, in our day, met with “the masculine 
woman,” “the sensible woman,” “the strong-minded woman,” “the 
affected woman,” ‘the woman who fancies herself in love, or that 
others are in love with her.” Of this latter class I have known some 
curious specimens. Rational upon all other points, upon the subject 
of lovers and marriage they live in a state of constant delusion; and 
so powerful is the hallucination that their moral perception becomes 
absolutely distorted. If a man but looks at them he is thought to be 
an admirer ; and he is supposed to ‘“‘mean something” if he addresses 
to them a few words of common conversation. They will tell you 
gravely that Mr. So-and-so has “ made them an offer ;” while the inno- 
cent victim of their speculations would be at a loss to remember by 
what inadvertent look, or word, or deed he had given rise to such a 
supposition. I recollect, many years ago, making one of a merry 
party assembled at a country house. One of the amusements of the 
evening consisted in acting charades. Whilst we were busily dressing 
up for the third act, a young lady present communicated to us, with 
some excitement of manner, that Mr. S. had made her an offer in the 
“green room.” We laughed a good deal at this announcement, 
thinking it not very probable, and rallied the luckless damsel who had 
made it. “Come, now,” said one of the party, determined to bring her 
to book, “ how did he do it ?—what did he say?” And thus, closely 
questioned, she stammered forth, “ Well, he didn’t say anything; but 
if you had seen how he looked !” 

I was formerly acquainted with a young lady who was perpetually 
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telling me of her admirers, and of the flattering proposals she had rejected. 
I used to feel, while listening to her, that her lovers were myths—that 
they had no real existence. And I was right. She is still unmarried, 
and it is my firm conviction that she never had an offer in her life. 
Another lady of my acquaintance carried this very amiable weakness 
still further. She was a clever, entertaining person, and in that depen- 
dant position which made it an object with her to make herself agree- 
able to all who were disposed to be friendly to her. Possessed of 
considerable conversational powers, her great endeavour was to interest 
or amuse her hearers, and to effect this she, to use a familiar phrase, 
stuck at nothing. No secret was safe with her (no secret ever is 
with a professed talker): the more delicate or “spicy” its nature, the 
more was it calculated to serve her purpose. But what she loved 
above all things was to interest you about herself, to be the heroine 
of her own story; and it must be confessed that her imagination was 
wonderfully inventive. One day we received a letter from her, in 
which she mentioned incidentally that she was engaged, and not a 
little perplexed by a delicate question of “yes” or “no.” The next 
time we met we begged her (simple and unsuspicious creatures that 
we were), to explain the interesting and mysterious paragraph in her 
letter. We were informed that the gentleman, into whose society she 
had been thrown while on a visit to a friend in the country had been 
dismissed with a “no.” We were a little surprised, and somewhat 
disposed to blame her, knowing as we did how anxious she was “to 
settle in life,” and how desirable it was that she should do so. Some 
time elapsed, and she then told us that the rejected suitor had taken 
his refusal greatly to heart, that a mutual friend had advised him to 
try again, and that through her, she had received a message from him, 
to the effect, that if he came to England (he was at this time residing 
abroad) would Miss L. consent to see him? After due deliberation 
she returned for an answer, that if the gentleman in question presented 
himself she would not refuse him an interview. We—for I was not 
the only one interested in this history—applauded her resolution ; for 
though she described her friend as elderly, peculiar, addicted to 
gaiters, and devotedly attached to a little dog named ‘Fuss,’ who was 
not remarkable for the sweetness of his temper or the silky texture of 
his coat, she nevertheless admitted that he was a worthy creature, and 
that she thought she might possibly be happy with him. So we 
awaited his arrival, and began to think about our wedding dresses, 
But weeks went by, and he came not: months, and still he never 
came! Some good reason was sure to be adduced to account for his 
non-appearance. His movements, his possible motives, his very 
feelings, became matters of speculation and of frequent discussion among 
us. For the whole winter did our nightly imaginative friend contrive 
to interest and delude us by this little romance—one which proved in 
the sequel to be as pure a fiction from beginning to end as any one of 
Harrison Ainsworth’s historical novels. In this instance, however, the 
visionary lover did exist, only the lady had never seen him. Nor was 
this all. While these matters were supposed to be pending, she told us 
that she had actually refused a very good offer of marriage! In 
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this case the gentleman was young, good-looking, agreeable, and 
bound for America! Never shall I forget our surprise, our dismay, 
the bewilderment of all our ideas, when both these histories were dis- 
covered to be inventions. Could it be possible? Had we been listen- 
ing to the mere coinings of her brain, to the workings of a diseased 
imagination? Yet so it was. Sometimes, with equal fatuity, and by 
way of varying these little divertissements, she would fancy herself the 
victim of a misplaced or unfortunate attachment. I have seen her work 
hard to get up a flirtation with a good-looking and impudent brother 
of my own; sitting with him under trees in the summer evenings, and 
shedding tears when he left us to join his regiment in India; while she 
made no scruple of confiding to him her ¢endresse for a certain young 
cornet of dragoons, who was only withheld by a “stern parient” from 
making her an offer of his hand! Yet this lady, upon other subjects, 
was no fool. She could be a most agreeable companion, and converse 
rationally and pleasantly upon various topics ; she had, moreover, an 
unusually good, clear head for business, and could be truthful, too. 
Her circumstances were unfortunate. Thrown early upon her own 
resources, poor, and thus in a measure excluded from the society which 
her birth would have entitled her to move in, she was impressed with 
the notion that she must marry; and this idea became so firmly fixed in 
her mind as to produce a positive distortion of her moral vision. 
Women are frequently blamed for this notion; but surely there is 
some excuse for them. I do not speak of the natural, pure, and pas- 
sionate longing of a tender heart, to love, and be beloved; of its in- 
herent powers of devotion, of the deep, fond, maternal instincts, with 
which some, I might say, most women, are born; or of the dreary, 
joyless, purposeless existence which lies before them, when these warm 
and innocent affections find no object on which to exercise themselves, 
or are thrown back upon void and aching hearts. But can anything 
be more forlorn than the position of an “ old maid” in this country ?— 
except she be rich. Then, indeed, she may surround herself with 
friends, and gather to her all the resources and luxuries of wealth; she 
may lure the possessors of wit and learning within the magic circle of her 
home, and men will eat her dinners, praise her cook, her claret, or her 
champagne, and speak of her as a “jolly old girl.” She may endow 
churches and build schools, she may “deal her bread to the hungry,” 
and bring hope to the weary and the overworked. But a poor old 
spinster—and there are numbers, for in this case the exception 
makes the rule—is simply a pitiable object. She has few friends, and 
still fewer interests and enjoyments, though she is not without cares ; the 
world scorns and ridicules her ; her kinsfolk shrink from her, and would 
ignore her existence if possible, through dread of being called 
upon to assist her; she leads a lonely, unloved, monotonous life, so 
lonely and monotonous that she not unfrequently falls into eccentric 
ways, until she sinks into the grave, and no one but a pet cat, or dog, 
or bird, misses her. Do you think this picture overdrawn? It is not. 
There are not many Florence Nightingales in the world; not many 
who, though poor themselves, will make a hospital of their homes to 
shelter and relieve those who are still poorer; not many who will 
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forego even the humdrum comforts of life to follow the promptings of 
a divine charity ; not many who, by the grandeur of their minds, can 
remove the stigma from old maidism, and ennoble even the petty, 
sordid cares of an inevitable poverty. The generality of women are 
essentially commonplace. ‘They seldom rise above respectable medio- 
crity. They would, take them as they are, make good average wives 
and mothers, affectionate and helpful; or, failing in this, they will 
droop into weary, objectless, disappointed old maids. Remember we 
then to have charity in our hearts and upon our lips, whenever we feel 
disposed to censure too freely the palpable efforts of some women to 
secure to themselves husbands. 

This desire runs through all grades of womankind. A friend of 
mine had a maid-servant who suddenly gave warning to quit. On 
being asked her reasons for so doing, the girl replied that she was going 
to be married, or at least she hoped so. She left: and some time after- 
wards she returned to tell her mistress that all was happily settled. 
The lady, who in the absence of her maid, had learnt something of the 
state of the case, asked her a few pertinent questions, and among others, 
whether ‘ John” was equally pleased with herself at the prospect of their 
union. ‘“ Well, ma’am,” replied the girl with perfect simplicity of 
manner, “I think he seems quite recon-ciled to it.” I believe that half 
the marriages in humble life are made up in this fashion—the man is 
recon-ciled to it. 

So much for my own personal experience. But I have heard of still 
more extraordinary symptoms—such as the preparing of wedding 
dresses—the obtaining of licenses—the addressing of love-letters ‘to 
themselves—the fixing of the day over and over, and even the going 
into mourning for the imaginary death of an intended, and pining for 
his loss. Women have fretted their very lives away in self-delusion. ‘Their 
assumed conquests and engagements remind me of a solitary canary bird 
busily carrying about a single feather in the spring time, and chirping 
a brisk note of vain expectation and affected importance. 

We must not imagine that the working classes are without their 
“ strong-minded women,” or their “affected women.” The “strong- 
minded woman” of the lower orders is usually a virago; she snubs her 
“ partner,” and occasionally thumps her children; but she is not, for 
all that, either a bad wife or a bad mother. She will drag her hus- 
band from the ale-house, and rate him soundly when she has done so, 
perfectly regardless of the jeers of his companions or of his abuse or 
sullenness. But she has a decent home, and a savoury supper for 
him; and she would toil all day, and allow herself scant food and 
rest if he were thrown out of work or laid low by sickness. Oh, 
there are warm and kindly hearts among these poor, uneducated, 
working classes! Many years ago I returned, in very altered circum- 
stances, to a village that had once been my home. I employed the 
few days of my stay there in visiting some of the lowly friends for 
whom I had formerly felt an interest. They most of them received 
me with tears—tears of honest, heartfelt sympathy. One woman, who 
talked to me a good deal of her own cares and struggles, and of how 
she could just manage to “scrat along” with her seven children, and 
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who received my little present with simple thanks, burst out crying 
when I shook hands with her before going away, touched by so unex- 
pected a mark of sympathy and friendship. Another very poor woman 
whom I also visited, and who lived in a wretched little cottage built on 
the waste, after offering me a chair, seated herself by my side, and look- 
ing at me with glistening eyes, said, “I can’t speak to this woman as I 
should like!” Oh, what rhetoric could have been half so affecting as 
this untutored eloquence ! 

I have met with as pure specimens of affectation among the lower 
orders as are to be found in Belgravia. I shall never forget the wife 
of an artisan describing to me how she had supported her husband in 
a fainting fit. 

“T was like a lion for strength! but afterwards, when the danger 
was past, you might have knocked me down with a feather!” 

But the tone—the manner in which this was said—was worthy of 
Siddons, and something in the style of that tragic lady when she 
startled the cringing shopman by the so often quoted words—“ But 
will it wash?” At least, so I thought, when I beheld the object of this 
unusual display of strength, seated at the table, enjoying, with great 
apparent relish, a very comfortable meal of coffee and buttered toast. 

Reader, do you know a wholesome woman? I am proud to say 
that I have known many. How can I draw her picture? She is, per- 
haps, best described by negatives. The wholesome woman is not 
“masculine,” nor “ strong-minded,” nor “ affected,” nor “ silly ;” she does 
not “fancy herself in love,” but when she loves it is tenderly aad truly, 
with purity of sentiment, and, if needs be, with heroic self-devotion. 
She is not necessarily of exalted intellect, or addicted to the physical 
sciences; but she is well informed, has read wisely and thought much, 
can converse agreeably, and is more or less accomplished, exercising 
her talents as a musician, or an artist, for the delight of those she lives 
with and most values. She is not necessarily a botanist, though she is 
fond of flowers and gardening ; nor is it essential that she should be 
“g district visitor,” or have a class at the national school; but she 
could not reside in any neighbourhood without seeking out the poor, 
the sick, and the wretched; not to invade their homes at unseemly 
hours, not to lecture them, or deluge them with tracts, but to relieve 
their wants, to soothe their sorrows, to soften their trials. She is a 
dainty needle-woman, and is rather fond than not of what has been 
unlearnedly and contemptuously called ‘torturing muslin.” She could 
make her husband’s or brother’s shirts, and mend his stockings, if cir- 
cumstances required such tasks of her ; but where that is not the case, 
she prefers more refined and agreeable employment. I need scarcely 
say that she is religious; aye, and warmly attached to the Church of 
her baptism ; yet is her piety of that pure and simple kind, that shows 
itself more by deeds than in discussions, or in eager defence of her 
opinions ; one that gives evidence of its depth and sincerity by the 
expansions of a charity that “ thinketh no evil,” that “ suffereth long, 
and is kind.” 
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EDMUND HYDE, LORD CLARENDON. 
By Freperick ARNOLD, 


—>—- 


CHAPTER. I. 


Ir has been the lot peculiar to Lord Clarendon, or paralleled only in 
some very rare instances, in a large sense both to have written 
history and lived history. Without his writings, the history of his 
times is incomplete; without himself, the crowded canvas which the 
history of those times presents would want one of its central figures. 
He has left behind him a name imperishably bound up with our 
annals and writings, so far immortal as our language. 

Singularly free as he has been from being reproached, either as a 
renegade or as a trimmer, it was his fate to experience, in his own 
generation, both from Roundhead and Cavalier, and in later genera- 
tions from those parties who have identified themselves with these dis- 
tinctions, the alternate extremes of love and ofhatred. A primA facie 
view of the simple fact that he was a royalist among republicans, a 
censor among courtiers, the hate alike of a victorious faction and cor- 
rupted court, suggests to us the irresistible idea that he had in a 
great measure attained to that golden mean which it is the nature of 
contemporaries to dislike, and of posterity to applaud. Nor will a 
more extended examination of his life and writings, after a nicer dis- 
crimination has been attempted, and certain abatements have of neces- 
sity been made, appear to tend towards the rejection of their position. 

The career of Hyde as a statesman properly dates from the time 
when he took his seat in the Long Parliament. It is, however, in his 
antecedent life that we must seek the influences that formed and modi- 
fied his principles and their resultant actions. Without, at this point, 
discussing the questions which historians have mooted as to his conduct, 
we notice that there is matter pretty generally conceded which may 
serve as the basis of our view of his character. It is admitted that 
venality and vice were not his faults; that whether he acted well or 
ill he nevertheless acted upon certain fixed principles, mistaken per- 
haps, but grand, massive, and distinctive. He took his place in Par- 
liament and in society as a man of the world, acquainted alike with 
men and books; as a lawyer constitutional rather than technical ; 
as a senator with views for mankind rather than for party ; 
with a loving reverence for the Church and Crown, with a no less 
loving reverence for the natural rights and liberties of the people. 
Certain elements, peculiarly happy and favourable, had united in the 
constitution of such a character. Of easy means, ancient stock, dis- 
tinguished family, educated amid the cloisters of Oxford and in the 
celebrated inns of court, he was endowed with a cheerful morality, a 
serene wit, an unfailing sense cf Divine Providence, and a love of 
letters that accomplished for him all that the glowing encomium of his 
favourite Cicero had promised to bestow. Last, not least, he enjoyed 
that pure and noble association of which he has affectionately handed 
down the memorials in words of such power and beauty that after 
ages will not willingly let them die, the companionship of such his- 
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torical worthies as Falkland and Sidney Godolphin, Ben Johnson and 
Waller, Selden and Chillingworth. All these favourable influences 
tended towards the formation of a mind that was to be exercised on 
the judgment seat, in the senate, in diplomacy, in authority: more- 
over, as in great successes so in great reverses, in suffering, in evils, 
and in want. 

Some such estimate as this would have been formed of his character by 
the popular party at the commencement of the Loug Parliament, had the 
abbey at that time received him, instead of after the vicissitudes and 
wanderings of thirty years. With these he ranged himself in the first 
stormy preludes to the great rebellion. Not as yet had the debate of 
the times taken this shape,—to the mind of the Cavalier whether Eng- 
land should be a republic, to the mind of the Roundhead whether she 
should be an absolute monarchy. The Parliament had assembled with 
a strong feeling of distrust and resentment towards the King, with a 
deep sense that wrongs had been committed against the constitution, 
and with the determination that those wrongs should receive 
redress and atonement. These were times in which many wise 
and many good men might have been led astray by the clashings 
of interest and passions. The abuses were certainly very great, 
and Hyde took a very statesmanlike view of these abuses, espe- 
cially of the corruption of the Bench. It is incidentally noticeable 
here how well his practice coincided with his theory, for it is 
admitted that during his chancellorship the judicial appointments 
were admirably bestowed.* We find him giving honest utterance to 
honest thoughts on the discontent of the nation. But soon it became 
clear that the constitution was to be protected by unconstitutional 
means. Other Jaws than such as those that procured the abolition of 
illegal taxation and illegal courts, laws as arbitrary and as mischievous 
as the memorable abuses themselves, were hurried through the Houses, 
and forced upon the King. The encroachments on the royal pre- 
rogatives became numerous and important, as the necessities for them 
obviously became less and less. They evidently tended to the one 
point, the subversion of the House, and of the Church. A schism was 
unavoidable. Hyde has rendered essential service to the cause of 
moderate reform ; beyond that point he was not prepared to go, least 
of all would he consent to the degradation of the bishops and the 
pillage of his own ecclesiastical party. We are able to trace now all 
along this moderation was distasteful to the popular party in pro- 
portion as he was not found prepared to exchange reform for in- 
novation.f The temper of the times was not such as to admit of a 
mediator. Neither was it allowed to him by his position. With one 
or the other of the great parties in the state he had to cast in his 
lot. To him it would be almost a choice of evils. In either case 
he would have to make large sacrifices to be trammelled with restric- 
tions, to have his own reservations. He made his election and passed 
over to the Court. But he carried with him to the Court the virtues 
of the republican, the Roman justice, the sturdy honesty, the high- 
minded incorruptibility. 


* Hist. Reb. I. 151, of Campbell’s “ Lord Chancellor” Clarendon. 
t Clarendon’s Life, Anno, 1641. 
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At this distance of time we may hope to judge with a calmer justice 
the transactions of those days. It is the happy peculiarity of the En- 
glish Revolution that we may look with respect and regard on the 
actors in the different scenes of this eventful drama, and may be able 
do ample justice to the motives that influenced on one side such 
men as Hampden and Fairfax, and on the other Falkland 
and Hyde. Such we think will be the feeling of one who 
desires to read the annals of the past with none other desire 
than the elucidation of truth. For more than a century there 
had been a steady progressive movement throughout England 
towards popular rights and perfect emancipation, exeept in one point, 
and that point the throne, where the movement had been retrograde 
since the days of the Plantagenets. Great causes had produced these 
results. The revival of letters had promulgated the treasures that lay 
concealed in the Greek mind; in the different countries of Europe a 
vigorous indigenous literature was springing up ; printing had poured 
a flood of intelligence upon the nations; the Reformation had rolled 
away the Cimmerian darkness that brooded upon the human soul; 
and Columbus had given to Castile and Aragon a new world. The 
English people had made a rapid advance in all material and intellec- 
tual acquisitions: the England of the Stuarts was as unlike the England 
of the first of the Tudors as the England of Henry the Seventh was un- 
like the England of the Heptarchy. The English people desired the 
fullest freedom—they were fully ripe for it—and to deny it to them 
was to stem'the force of the tides and the movements of the planets. 
Unfortunately for himself a prince was at this time on the throne who, 
endowed with many high qualities, was fatally deficient in those 
required for this crisis. ‘The people were resolved to be free, and the 
king to be absolute. The more vehemently they urged their rights 
the more tenaciously he clung to his prerogative. On his side were 
great errors—worse, perhaps, than errors. On theirs none less so: 
public ends were merged in private; reform became revolution, re- 
monstrance sedition, anarchy, and rebellion. 

Although the espousal by Clarendon of the popular side was 
unsullied by suspicion and dignified by moderation, the Roundheads 
hated him, and at the same time he was lookedupon by the Queen 
as little better than a Roundhead. In the parliamentary convention 
assembled in the renowned hall of Christ Church, under the title of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a title which he loved to retain through 
the long eclipse of his party, he first had an opportunity of displaying 
his administrative ability. It is, however, in the conduct of the great 
controversy between the King and the Parliament that we may 
trace the narrower issue, touching his own character as a statesman at 
this time. A comparison between the language of the Remonstrance 
and that of the Reply, and of every other occasion where the pen of 
Hyde was put into requisition, will tend towards the conviction of his 
superiority as compared with the framers of the original resolution. In 
the State Papers and his other treatises we find unfolded more com- 
pletely than in any other contemporary historian, a body of the soundest 
political principles that will challenge comparison, we will not say 
with the statesmen of his own generation, for that were commendation 
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poor, indeed, but with those who at any time have transmitted their 
written views to posterity. 

Into the details of his conduct during the civil war, and the subse- 
quent distresses of the Royalists, it were foreign to our purpose to 
enter ; neither can we follow him in his wanderings through France, 
Spain, and the Low Countries. He had to combat difficulties and 
cares, to a shallow philosophy vulgar and even ludicrous ; but to those 
who know that the commonest things of life afford amplest scope for 
the rarest virtues and abilities, invested with a deep though painful in- 
terest. When at the period in which the history of the Rebellion 
closes, Charles Stuart was restored to the throne, the Chancellor, as 
the Prime Minister of a facile sovereign, fornd himself at the height 
of grandeur and of power. 

The burst of prosperity was more difficult to bear than the years of 
adversity, and he scarcely met with a proportionate success. The 
character of his administration has afforded subject matter for the 
loudest condemnation ; not, however, without a counterbalance of ex- 
cessive eulogium. We shall briefly discuss the more salient points 
which it presents. 

Although he was nominally premier for five years, it is only during 
two of these that he can be entitled to the full praise or blame that 
attaches to his administration. - The period was one of great diffi- 
culty and danger, and the envy which ever resolutely dogs greatness 
was his unfailing companion. The Royalists were eager for reward 
and clamorous for blood, and it was his lot to disappoint both their 
cupidity and their vengeance. It was his own hour of triumph and 
revenge, yet he who had been a chief sufferer was chiefly moderate. 
The tide had so greatly turned in the new direction, that the Commons 
were prepared to go farther lengths than the Lords. The bill of Ob- 
livion and Indemnity was a thankless word; as its author, he did not fail 
to incur the odium of his own party; yet it is his peculiar glory that 
he ever remained constant to the spirit of its provisions. To that very 
Dutch war, which materially augmented the popular dislike to him 
from the first, with a far-seeing sagacity he was entirely opposed. On 
the other hand, that great constitutional principle which he preserved 
for the people, that by no permanent grant should the king be made 
independent of the Parliament, was in the highest degree offensive to 
Charles and to the court. That generation had abundant reason to 
assent to his judgment in each instance. The revival of the Anglican 
episcopacy, the Act of Uniformity, the restoration to the Church of her 
honours and estates, flowed naturally from those high Church principles 
which Clarendon most sincerely entertained. 

It was also his fate to run directly counter to the king in matters of 
religion and of pleasure. The king was always inclined towards 
Rome, and Clarendon was as vehemently opposed to Rome as he 
was to the opposite extreme—dissent. Perhaps something of the 
severity he exercised towards the Dissenters is to be set to the account 
of his determination not to aid the project of the Romanists. The king, 
from a widely different motive, acquiesced in every harsh procedure ; 
he was anxious to include them under common penalties, that they 
might have in the dispensing power a common object of support. 
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THE WAITING ROOM. 























MODERN MAGIC. 


[The following is freely translated from Les Femmes, by Alphonse Karr, a book 
worth while learning French to read.] 

I catLeD the other other day upon a pretty woman, whom I found in a state of 

melancholy. 

“I feel quite sad :” she said. “I had been reading some fairy tales yesterday, 
and I dreamt, all last night, of those delightful godmothers who overwhelm you 
with precious gifts—such as Prince Lutin’s cap of roses, which made him invisible 
—Prince Loulon’s ring, which made him so charming that no woman could resist 
him ; and I awoke quite discouraged to find myself once more fallen into the 
prose of actual life.” 

“T see,” was my reply, “you have not your eyes sufficiently about you. The 
prodigies you speak of are constantly being reproduced in our own time. You 
have only to tell the people who come to see you that you are niece, cousin, or 
god-daughter to a man high in office, and you will soon see how much beauty and 
wit the discovery will immediately add to the stock of those gifts you already 
possess: you will see how much admiration and flattery will be lavished upon 
you. And, unlike the girls in the fairy tales, you will have no occasion to be 
really the god-daughter—to say that you are will be sufficient. 

“T know a man who is a brute and a clown by birth and education ; clumsily 
made, and as great a fool as it is possible to be. Well! when this fellow puts on 
his finger a certain ring, decorated with a large pebble, of the species they call 
diamond—he becomes witty, well-bred, handsome, and an amusing companion— 
at least people regard him as such. 

“ Whenever I wish to make myself invisible, I have a certain old hat, rusty and 
napless, which I put on as Prince Lutin put on his cap of roses. To this I add 
certain seedy paletot. Lo, and behold! I become immediately invisible. Not 
being in the street sees, recognises, or speaks to me!” PauL WARD. 
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CHOPS. 
A DOMESTIC DRAMA, IN TWO ACTS. 
Act I. 
Soenz.—A dining-room in Mr. Rufleback's residenze, Bloomsbury. The cloth laid- 


Mr. and Mrs. Ruffleback discovered ; the former having just returned 
Srom business, 


Mr. R.—Now, my dear, let us have dinner. I am sorry to say I have to go 
back to the office this evening. What have you got? 

Mrs. R.—Why, my love, I am very sorry, but I am really so busy with the 
children's summer things, and it was left so late in the season before they were 
bought, I forgot it till the last moment, and I had only time to tell the cook to 
get you —— 

Mr. R. (sternly)—You are not going to say a cHop, I hope. 

Mrs. R. (desperately)—There, you needn't fly out; it isa chop, and a very good 
dinner, too. You are so hard to please, there is no knowing what to get you 
There are peas and pickles, and what more can a man want ? 

Mr. R. (putting on his hat)—There, I shan’t eat it. 

Mrs. R.—You can let it alone. 

Mr. R.—For six days running have I had chops, chops—nothing but chops. [| 
do think, with the way I slave in the city, from morning till night, to procure 
you luxuries, that I might have my comforts a little considered. 

Mrs. R.—How, on earth, if the children’s summer things are not thought of till 
the beginning of August, and I am not allowed to put a stitch out, or have a soul 
to help me 

Mr. R. (majestically)—I shall dine at Simpson’s. [ Exit. 

Mrs. R.—And a good riddance—(calling down stairs)—Cook, you needn’t broil 
the chops, They will do for your master’s dinner to-morrow. Tell Miss Gimp 
she may come up stairs, now. 





Act II, 


‘ Scene.—Simpson’s Dining-Room in the Strand. Enter Mr. Rufleback, who takes 
a seat and w newspaper. 

Mr. R.—Waiter ! 

Waiter—Coming, sir. (He goesaway. Mr. R. reads the newspaper, in which 
there fortunately happens to be an abusive criticism on a new piece, by his dearest 
friend. He is absorbed, with delight, in its perusal.) 

Waiter (eventually coming)—Dinner, sir ? 

Mr. R. (looking uwp)—Eh ?—Yes, to be sure. Look sharp. 

Waiter—Haunch of mutton just up, sir. 

Mr. R.—No, I am sick of haunch of mutton. Something else—and as quick as 
you can, for I’m going to the Olympic. 

Waiter—Fore-quarter of lamb, sir. Rather low, sir, but very good cut. 

Mr. R.—With frozen gravy. No, thank you. 

Waiter.—Wild ducks, sir ? 

Mr. R.—I never eat game or poultry. 

Waiter—lIrish stew, sir—Haricot ? Roast saddle of mutton in ten minutes- 

Mr. R.—Nice messes for this weather. 

Waiter (smiling)—Then, sir, I really don’t know what to offer you. 
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Mr. R.—What! have you nothing to eat here ? 

Waiter—Plenty to eat, sir, only nothing seems to suit your fancy. 

Mr. R.—Oh, I’m not hard to please. Give me the bill of fare. (He peruses the 
pill of fare till he gets among the vegetables, omelettes, and fruit pies. He throws the 
document away angrily). A nice place to come for dinner ! However, I can’t be 
bothering all day about what I’m going to eat—get me A CHOP ! 

Waiter—Yes, sir. Cook! one single chop! P. W. 





“FLIMSY.” 


A choice specimen of this article, which our readers are aware is the peculiar 
“copy” supplied to newspapers by the penny-a-liner, has been sent to us by 
some traitor in the 7’ * * *s office. The flimsy in question is an announcement 
relative to Her Majesty’s visit to Scotland, and appears to have been written on 
Saturday, the 23rd of August. We give a literal transcript :—“This morg (Saty 
Her Majesty and Illustrious party will according to the present arrangements, 
leave Osborne House on Tuesday Afternoon, and proceed to Trinity Pier East 
Cowes and embark on board the Royal Fairy Steam Boat to Gosport and travel 
to London by Special Train of the London and South Western Railway Station 
Wandsworth Road, and thence in several of Her Majesty’s Carriages escorted by a 
detachment of the 3rd Light Dragoon Guards to Buckingham Palace and proceed 
the following morning to Holyrood Palace en route to Balmoral. The Royal 
party will travel from the metropolis to Edinburgh via the main line of the Great 
Northern Railway. The royal route to the Railway will be up St. James’s Street, 
Bond Street, Oxford Street, New Road, to King’s Cross Station, where Her Ma- 
jesty will be received by Mr. Denison and Several Directors, the royal train will 
consist of the Great Northern Company's suite of State Carriages with two or 
three ordinary first class Carriages for attendants, and is expected to leave King’s 
Cross Station between eight and nine a.m. and arrive at Edinburgh between five 
and six p.m.” 


Tur Daily News reporter, at a recent inspection of troops by the Queen, tells us 
that ‘‘ Her Majesty inspected the men with her accustomed eagle glance.” We beg 
to say, as loyal subjects, that the most accustomed glances of the Queen are 
decidedly dovelike. If the reporter be right, then we can only explain his 
statement by the supposition that Her Majesty takes a bird’s eye view of things in 
general, and is accustomed to alter it so as to suit anything in particular. 





A Book has been published the title of which is, according to a placard posted 
outside a shop, “‘ How to obtain a Situation Price Sixpence.” The question which 
immediately occurs to us is this—Can a situation which costs so little be worth 
so much? 





REAL MOURNING. 


A lady who had lost her husband, after a long and happy marriage, was re- 
proached with making no public display of her grief, and with externally mani- 
festing but negligently the mourning of which her heart was full. “ It is because 
I have no anxiety to marry again,” was her reply.”—From Les Femmes. 
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THE HOUSEHOLDERS’ 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


ADAM-STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON. 








TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. THOMAS MILNER GIBSON, M.P. 
WILLIAM BULKELEY GLASSE, Esq., Q.C. 
WILLIAM ASHTON, Esq. 
CHARLES HULSE, Esq. 
RICHARD GRIFFITHS WELFORD, Esq 
FRANCIS D. BULLOCK WEBSTER, Esq. 





DISTINCTIVE AND PECULIAR FEATURES. 


The business of the Conpune comprises : — 
The Low Premium Branch ;—the Bonus, or Profit Branch; the Deposit Branoh ;—the 
Householders’ Assurance-loan Branch. 
To obviate the difficulties which arise in the Transfer and assignment of Policies, all 
Policies in this Company are payable to the holder, by special indorsement, within fourteen 
days after Proof of Death, thus saving the expense and trouble of a Transfer Deed, as weil 
as the Legacy and Probate Duty. 
_The Policy wili, in every such case, be paid to the Indorsee, and thus afford increased 
facilities for the security of debts. 
GENERAL FACILITIES AND ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE 
COMPANY IN THE LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
The sums Insured may be made payable to the Insurer himself, on his attaining a speci- 
fied age—or to his Heirs or Assignees at his death, —or, alternatively, to himself on attaining 
the specified age, or to his Heirs or Assignees, if he should die earlier. 


EXampe :— Annual Premium, 
To secure an Annuity of £10 per annum to the Assured, aged Thirty, on 
attaining the age of Fifty, for the remainder of life..........seseeeee+s £4 6 0 
To secure £100 at Death ...........0 piamebech veaneeia tes sseice (cx canes 119 7 


To secure to himself £100, if he attains the age of Fifty, or to his Heirs or 
Assignees if he die earlier ..........cccecsceccscccccccecessecese eevece 0 
CAPITAL AND RATE OF INTEREST. 

The Coghiel, which has been enlarged for the purposes of its profitable Loan System on 
real securities to £250,000, is divided for the convenience of investment and transfer, into £1 
shares, of which 10s. only will be called. 

The interest upon the paid-up Capital is 6 per Cent., payable half-yearly, in April and 
October, and may be reeeived, free of charge, either through a Country er, or the 


Agents of the Company. 
DEPOSIT INVESTMENTS, 

By which Depositors of large or small amounts secure the pwofits arising from their 
money being advanced on a safe system of gradually redeeming mortgages of Real Property, 
while they avoid the trouble, expense, and risk of themselves taking individual securities. 

Money intended for investment only is received on deposit, from £5 upwards, for long 
or short periods, or for stated periods certain, at interest, after the rate of Five per Cent. per 
Annum, at the Offices of the Company, between the hours of Ten and Four, which may be 
withdrawn with interest at any time, upon the following notice being given:—For sums not 
exceeding £50 one month; above £50, and not exceeding £100, two months; £100 to £500, 
three months; above that amount, six months. 

A te, signed ne ed of the Directors (binding the whole), is given with every 
deposit, coun’ e Secre 
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The Interest pen Half-yearly, on the ist of April and on the Ist of October. 


RICHARD HODSON, Secretary. 
ADAM-STREET, ADELPHI, Lonpon. 
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BANK OF DEPOSIT, 


Pational Assurance X Suuestment Association, 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. : 


EsTaBLISHED A.D. 1844. 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


Oneness 


CAPITAL STOCK, £500,000. 
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Tus Association is composed of two distinct and separate branches :— 
the one comprising the business of a Banz or Deposit for the Invest- 
ment of Capital ; the other the ordinary transactions of Life Assurance. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


The object of this Department is to afford a safe and easy mode of 
Investment, and to effect important improvements in the present 
system of Monetary economy, both as regards the security afforded to 
the Public and the rate of interest realised. 

The Bank or Dzposir differs materially from that of ordinary 
Banks in the mode of investing Capital. Ultimate profit and security 
being the main objects regarded, the Board of Management principally 
employ their Funds in Loans upon vested Life Interests and other 
similar securities, and in the purchase of well-secured Reversions, a 
class of securities which, although not immediately convertible, it is 
well known yields the greatest amount of profit, combined with the most 
perfect safety. 


RATE OF INTEREST. 


The present rate of Interest is five per cent. per annum, payable half- 
yearly ; and the Board of Management confidently anticipate that a 
careful and judicious selection from securities of the above description 
will enable them to continue this rate to the depositors. 


INVESTMENT ACCOUNTS. 


Money is received daily, between the hours of Tzn and Four o’clock. 
Investment Accounts may be opened with capital of any amount, and 
increased from time to time at the convenience of Depositors. 

A Stock Voucher, signed by two Directors, is given for each sum 


deposited. 
INTEREST. 


The Interest s payable in January and Juny, and for the con- 
venience of parties residing at a distance, may be received at the 
Branch Offices, or through Country Bankers. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 
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